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The Abdication of Democracy 


THE SPECTATOR OF ITS OWN TRAGEDY 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
An Address Delivered at the 184th Commencement of Columbia University June 1, 1938 


DEAS and principles, as well as kings, can abdicate. 

There are many disturbing signs—and not in Europe 

or in Asia alone—that Democracy is moving, in no small 
measure unconsciously, toward abdication. The long and 
steady progress of democratic principles and ideals which 
had continued for some three hundred years and which the 
Great World War was to defend and to establish firmly 
forever, has all too plainly been brought to a halt. By those 
peoples who have so quickly and so eagerly accepted the rule 
of dictators and who are just now enthusiastically engaged in 
upholding and applauding the grotesque and the untrue, 
Democracy is treated as though it were a sorry and aban- 
doned relic of a day long since gone by. The most fantastic 
outgivings by dictators and their cheering mobs are hailed as 
though they were new discoveries in the world of highest in- 
telligence. 

Not so long ago that public official whose proud business 
it is to control and to discipline the German press announced 
to a welcoming audience that no such thing as individual 
liberty exists. “There is no freedom of the individual,” he 
cried; “there is only freedom of peoples, nations or races, 
for these are the only material and historical realities through 
which the life of the individual exists.” The astounding 
assumption of this speaker was that so-called individuals are 
not even realities, but merely facets of some community, such 
as a race or a nation. How can this unutterable nonsense be 
politely described? Evidently, this thoroughly modern ex- 
pounder of the absurd had never heard of Goethe’s unanswer- 
able dictum: “Mankind? It is an abstraction. There are, 
always have been, and always will be, men and only men.” 

It would, indeed, be interesting to go back over the history 
of mankind and watch a primeval nation or race, without any 
individuals to compose it, as it evolved out of itself, in the 
absence of parentage, the original individuals of history! 
Imagine, if you can, a world populated only by totalitarian 
communities producing from its inchoate mass and by its own 


lofty intellectual and spiritual power, an Abraham or a 
Moses, a Socrates or a Plato, a Caesar or a Cicero, a Dante 
or a Petrarch, a Descartes or a Bossuet, a Shakespeare or a 
Milton, a Goethe or a Schiller, a Washington or a Hamilton! 
One hardly knows how to characterize such preposterous 
imaginings and yet they underlie—if not in so blunt and self- 
contradictory a form—much of what is being said and urged 
and done all over the world of today. These enthusiastic de- 
votees of the untrue might well reflect upon Nietzsche’s 
dictum: “The coldest of all cold monsters is called the 
State... . This coldest of all lies crawls from its mouth: 
I, the State, am the people.” 

How often must it be repeated that Democracy rests upon 
moral principles and that only when these are recognized 
and supported, does it concern itself with the purely material 
interests of individuals and of groups? The individual human 
being whose life and conduct are inspired by an understanding 
of moral principles will not impose upon his fellow man, nor 
will he take part in depriving that fellow man of any of the 
vast and many-sided opportunity which life may offer to him. 
The chief problem of Democracy, if it is to be successful 
and continuing, is the moral education and guidance of the 
individual and not the suppression of the individual in the 
supposed interest of some mass or group. If Democracy be 
worthy and true to its aim, then the abler, the richer, the 
more successful the individual, the abler, the richer, the more 
successful will the entire democratic state become. It is the 
imperfection and moral dereliction of mankind which trouble 
Democracy, which attempt to divide the state into permanent 
conflicting groups or classes, and which prevent Democracy’s 
advance, rather than any unsoundness of the principles on 
which Democracy rests. When that state which is democratic 
in form accepts the doctrine of permanent conflicting classes, 
the abdication of Democracy has begun. 

Democracy may choose any one of several forms of political 
organization and effective administration. It may choose the 
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monarchic form, as in Great Britain and in Sweden. It may 
choose the republican form, as in France and the United 
States. Or it may, very infrequently and under very unusual 
circumstances of geography and population, choose direct 
democracy. For obvious reasons the democratic monarchy 
and the democratic republic are the most efficient forms of 
Democracy’s political organization, but neither form will 
work itself. The democratic state is confronted day by day 
with precisely the same moral problems and duties which 
confront the individual citizen in a Democracy. If the 
democratic state insists upon making it permanent policy to 
engage in war—whether that war be military or economic or 
political—then it is paving the way for its own destruction, 
since in war dictatorship instantly asserts itself, either in 
political form or under the guise of military necessity. There- 
fore the only hope of a continued and strengthened Democ- 
racy is the avoidance of war by the prevention of war and 
by the removal of the causes of war. 

No one of these very practical ends can be accomplished 
by yielding to the threats of dictators, or by accepting the 
challenge which dictators offer in the form of written pledges 
which they have no intention to keep if found to be in con- 
flict with what are called their interests. Therefore in this 
highly practical world there is a point at which the rule of 
force may be needed in order that Democracy can survive, 
just as in any modern community there is need of police in 
order that riots and personal assaults may be prevented and 
punished. In a perfect community there would be no need 
of police, and in a perfect world there will be no need of 
force. Until, however, the world approaches perfection in 
higher degree than has yet been the case, there must be force 
in reserve—moral force, political force, economic force and, 
in last and unwelcome resort, even military force—if progress 
toward greater liberty, greater fairness and larger oppor- 
tunity for all men is to be effectively protected. 





There is nothing new in all this. It is less than a century 
and a quarter since Napoleon Bonaparte was marching from 
one end of Europe to the other and Austerlitz, Waterloo and 
St. Helena were familiar names. 

Just now three powerful dictatorships have bluffed the 
democracies into giving aid to the crippling of the one hope- 
ful and progressive institution which modern man has brought 
into existence to make possible that constant and effective 
international consultation and international action, on the 
part of small nations as well as great, which alone can lay the 
foundations for a prosperous and a peaceful world in which 
Democracy may live and grow and serve. Those dictatorships 
have forced a return to that old and fatal system of group 
alliances between nations which contemplate war, which at 
huge and destructive cost unceasingly prepare for war and 
which end in war. 

When Democracy fails to realize these fundamental facts 
and to act upon them, it abdicates. It turns over the rule of 
the world to cruel and relentless force wielded by dictators, 
and it offers dictatorship a subtle but inviting opportunity to 
enter its own territory and to overturn the very institutions 
whose excellence it continues to acclaim. If Democracy is to 
continue in any form, it must assert the power which belongs 
to it as a great ruler. It must exert that power through what- 
ever agencies it establishes, whether monarchic or republican, 
in the field of political organization, in the field of economic 
policy and even, if need there be, in the field of military force. 
The alternative is the abdication of Democracy. 

Can it be possible that Spengler was right when he told 
the world some twenty years ago that the decline of the West 
was obvious and certain? Must the coming generation accept 
a situation in which Democracy, through feebleness, lack of 
moral courage and want of efficiency, becomes “the spectator 
of its own tragedy rathcr than the hero of its own destiny?” 


The Social Side of Medical Progress 


By PROF. H. W. HAGGARD, Yale University 
Before Medical Society of the County of New York, New York City, May 23, 1938 


N discussing this topic—the social side of medical prog- 
ress—I deal not so much with factual matters as with 
interpretations. Interpretations are inevitably opinions. 

And you may not agree with my interpretations. My excuse 
for presenting them on this occasion is simply this: it is as 
well at times to draw back a little from the details of imme- 
diate and practical projects and in contemplation to view 
medical and social situations in broad perspective, to see 
trends, directions and dimensions. Such a procedure serves to 
bring these matters to the front so that for a few minutes we 
may think about them in a way that is essentially philo- 
sophical. 

Viewed in this way the features that show as peculiar to 
the present period are the rapid shift and change of long 
established social institutions. As we watch these changes, 
the realization is forced upon us that the body of society is 
a delicately integrated entity just as is the body of man—so 
closely knit and interdependent in its parts that a change in 
any one must necessarily result in a change in all other parts, 
in a total readjustment. 

Thus if medical discovery is made and applied to the saving 
of lives, there must follow a reorganization of society as a 


whole. The saving of life results in a change in the age 
structure of the population. The change in the age structure 
of the population upsets the balance of established institu- 
tions and necessitates social and economic readjustments. 
The consequences of somewhat less than a hundred years 
of not too intensively applied preventive medicine—mostly 
an impersonal sort of medicine—have been the enormous 
diminution in the diseases and deaths of early life—the acute 
infectious diseases and infant mortality. As a result, the 
average length of human life has nearly doubled in this 
period. The age structure of the population has shifted and 
is still shifting. The facts and figures are familiar to you: 
In 1900 there was one person of sixty years of age or over 
in every twenty members of the population; in 1930 there 
was one in every twelve; and by 1960 there may well be one 
in every six—one-sixth of the population sixty years of age or 
over. Here is the greatest change of its sort that has ever 
affected civilization. In the past there have been changes 
from war and pestilence but they have been from loss, not 
saving, of life. Here, growing from medical advancement, 
is a social and economic problem of vast magnitude in which 
the first efforts toward solution have taken the forms of 
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social security legislation and old age pensions; but these 
efforts do not touch upon the real problems of old age and 
retirement in an industrial civilization. They do not touch 
upon the consequences to medicine. 

It is axiomatic in our field that as one disease diminishes, 
others rise to take its place. As the incidence of tuberculosis, 
typhoid, dysentery and smallpox goes down, cancer and 
diseases of the circulatory system rise correspondingly. The 
change in the leading causes of mortality in the last thirty- 
eight years is commoplace knowledge. 

So far the physician sees clearly ; but sometimes I think he 
fails to see that medicine itself is one of the institutions af- 
fected by the changes that are brought about. Completing its 
circuitous course through the social structure, the change 
eventually comes back to medicine. A readjustment must be 
made there. Medicine does not stand alone; it is an integral 
part of society. It must either make the necessary adjust- 
ments to change or be swept aside. Readjustment—continual 
readjustment—of medicine is the inevitable consequence of 
medical progress. 

Readjustment is disturbing. We tend to resist it; and re- 
sisting it we sometimes get out of step with progress and are 
left behind. Such resistance is futile; its consequences are 
destructive. 

There is a story dating back to the Middle Ages told in 
many versions that illustrates the embarrassments that come 
from social readjustment. It is the story of the mountebank 
who came to the medieval towns and offered, for a fee, to 
bring back to life the dead in the cemetery. To prove this 
prowess, he presented testimonials signed by officials of other 
towns where, so these documents showed, he had accomplished 
this miracle. On his arrival at a new town, his offer was at 
once joyfully accepted; the fee was promised as soon as he 
carried out the resurrection. 

Wise in his knowledge of the deep-seated desire for social 
stability, the mountebank promised the miracle at ten days 
in the future. Ten days was time enough for emotions to cool 
and for the people to give sober second thought to the situa- 
tion. There were widows and widowers who had remarried ; 
there were men and women who had inherited property ; and 
there were long established social relations based upon the 
age distribution of the living population. In those ten days 
it gradually dawned upon the people that with the return of 
the past population, social stability would break down to a 
degree beyond readjustment. Everyone would be affected, 
if not by marriage and inheritance, at least by the old peo- 
ple. There would be many of them returning, some as chronic 
invalids to be cared for, some to sit in the chimney corners, 
and some to compete with the young. The anticipation of 
the pleasures of the resurrection gave place to a realization of 
its dire consequences. As a result, the mountebank—as he 
had confidently expected—was paid to go away without per- 
forming the miracle. In their anxiety to get rid of this threat 
to their established order, the townspeople gave him a testi- 
monial that he had actually accomplished the resurrection. 

In this possibly less credulous age of ours we should scoff 
at the crude pretensions of such a mountebank; but the fact 
remains that today we are witnessing the slow development 
of a social change similar, if not as extensive, as that threat- 
ened by the mountebank. 

In the face of such change there appears one of the pecu- 
liarities of medicine; the failure to realize that it must change 
as society changes. It has been one of the most characteristic 
features of the physician of all ages—and the present is no 
exception—to hold in a certain arrogance the belief that the 
form of medicine—the principles of medicine and its practice, 
are vastly superior to those of all preceding ages; that they 





are the ultimate, beyond which there can be no constructive 
change. 

In short, the progress of medicine has always showed this: 
Medical thought has crystallized on a line of endeavor. This 
line has been followed long after its usefulness has passed. 
Medicine has then, to the great cost of the doctor, been 
stopped and redirected to move in another line until that in 
turn has lost its usefulness—until the form of medicine was 
no longer suited to the times and was therefore discarded by 
the public. This same process occurs in government as well 
as medicine; a regimen goes along getting more and more out" 
of step with social needs. Then there is a war, a revolution, 
and a new start is made. This process repeats itself over 
and over. 

Now what I say tonight, I have said before in other words. 
Essentially I offer an indictment of the inertia of modern 
medicine. And in so doing I ask you to remember that inertia 
does not apply alone to things that are stationary; there can 
be inertia also of mbvement. Medicine and the physician fol- 
lowing a course that has been set, stay fast to the direction 
with fixed attention and dogged disregard of the fact that 
goals may shift, that situations may alter; that the direction 
of the movement may no longer lead to the desired goals. 
In the past this phenomenon has occurred time and time 
again and medicine has dwindled out to futility. The same 
situation is, I think, developing today. And medicine, for 
all the apparent progress of medical science, can dwindle out 
again to futility. The medicine of today may be vastly dif- 
ferent from the medicine of the past but the fact remains 
that the social and sociological forces that guide it, operate 
upon it today just as they did in the past. 

The danger that I see to the practice of medicine today 
lies in the very thing that has given medicine its modern 
preeminence. And that is science. The physician has com- 
mitted himself to science. He stands or falls with it. My 
indictment tonight is against this science—a science that has 
led the doctor to neglect the equally fundamental and non- 
scientific social aspects of medical practice—those things that 
we sometimes sum up as the art of medicine, a thing about 
which the younger generation of physicians knows so little. 
The doctor, in making a fetish of science, may find himself 
worshipping alone. He will unless his medical practices are 
changed continually to suit precisely the society in which 
he lives. 

Now, with this preamble, let me define my points and de- 
velop the situation of today as I see that situation. I have 
said that the medicine of every age has had its characterizing 
peculiarities. In each age there are two definite features to 
be considered. First, what practical benefits did medicine— 
the science as well as the practice of medicine—confer upon 
the people; and second, in what regard were medicine and 
the doctor held? That second part is a vastly important one. 
The regard in which the doctor is held determines the extent 
to which he can lead and guide; the extent to which he can 
shape the folkways of his people. The striking fact is that 
the benefits that might be derived from medicine have abso- 
lutely no bearing upon the regard in which the doctor is 
held. The benefits that can be conferred, potential or actual, 
are derived from the science or knowledge of medicine ; the 
position of the doctor, his standing in the community, and 
therefore his leadership or lack of it, is a social, not a scien- 
tific, phenomenon. 

The doctor of today, in spite of the enormous benefits that 
medicine is capable of conferring upon the public, has neither 
the prestige nor the influence that the medicine man of primi- 
tive people had. The savages were disease-ridden, helpless ; 
but the medicine man with his bag of tricks, mainly in psycho- 
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therapy, was the great leader. His practices suited the society. 
Socially and sociologically his was a successful medicine, no 
matter how much it failed scientifically. 

Slowly with the evolution of civilization medicine also 
evolved, but in a form precisely suited to the times. It was 
therefore a medicine accepted, an integral part of society. It 
was venerated. The crude magic of the savage gave way to 
the religious healing; there were the medical demigods of 
Egypt, such as Imhotep; there was the temple cult of the 
Grecian Aesculapius. 

The religious medicine eventually fell before the advance- 
ment of philosophy. It couldn’t change with rapidly chang- 
ing ideas; it had inertia. Failing to alter its direction it was 
in consequence neglected and then discarded by the public. 
A new medicine arose—a medicine based upon reason—that 
in which Hippocrates guided. He said that man must work 
out his own salvation on earth by knowledge. He placed a 
responsibility upon man. And by whom was the responsibility 
assumed? Was it eagerly seized upon by the public who 
were to benefit? It was not. Did the public hail Hippocrates 
as the Messiah of man’s salvation on earth? They did not. 
His simple, logical, honest principles appealed to reason, not 
to emotion. To the cortex and not diencephalon. It was the 
priest, not the doctor, who carried on social leadership. The 
physician went behind closed doors with his individual patient 
and there he stayed. He lost his leadership. His medicine in 
the next six centuries dwindled out to futility. 

In the period following the Fall of Rome medicine reverted 
essentially to religious healing but under the Christian regime 
it lacked the dignity that it had had under the pagan cults. 

With the Renaissance and Revival of Learning there began 
the great search for knowledge that goes on today. Knowl- 
edge grew but the prestige of the physician did not grow 
proportionately. He did not and would not keep pace with 
the changing social conditions of his time. He continually 
crystallized his ideas in the belief that medicine was an entity. 
Thus, although French surgery had reached a high level in 
the sixteenth century, in the time of Louis XIV the surgeon 
was almost non-existent in France. When it was necessary 
to operate upon the king for fistula, there was no one in the 
country who knew this simple operation. The doctors, 
divided as herbalists and mineralists, were more concerned 
over formalities than actualities; they were ridiculed by 
Moliere. 

The doctor of the early eighteenth century in England 
was a tradesman. There is that old story of Bellow’s defini- 
tion in which he neatly expressed the public regard of medi- 
cine and the corresponding prestige of the doctor. You may 
remember it. The incident is included in Hawkins’ “Life of 
Johnson.” A certain Dr. Aikenside was a habitue of Tom’s 
Coffee House, also patronized by lawyer Bellow. The two 
argued over the relative demerits of law and medicine, each 
holding the other’s profession in the mutual disregard which 
is fairly common to all periods. The result of the argument 
was a challenge to a duel. Both promptly repented their 
impetuosity. The outcome was that Aikenside refused to 
meet Bellow in the morning; and Bellow refused to meet 
Aikenside in the afternoon. A reconciliation eventually fol- 
lowed and on the occasion Bellow delivered his famous dic- 
tum of medicine: “Doctor,” he said, ‘after all, my opinion 
of the profession of physic is this—the ancients endeavored 
to make it a science and failed; the moderns to make it a 
trade and they have succeeded.” 

The doctor of America in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries was not a tradesman and neither was he a 
scientist. He was a public-spirited man whose medicine 


suited the times. He was a social leader. One of the rare 









combinations of medical practice and sociology. He was arro- 
gant when he thought of the lack of knowledge of his prede- 
cessors—sometimes of his own contemporaries. But this 
temporal arrogance is always a characteristic of the doctor. 
We look with pity mingled with contempt on the practice 
of Rush. It was Rush, you will remember, who made that 
pathetic statement: “Medicine is my wife and science my 
mistress.” It was Oliver Wendell Holmes, with the arro- 
gance of the succeeding generation, who commented: “Medi- 
cine may be his wife and science his mistress, but it cannot 
be shown that the breach of the Seventh Commandment was 
of any advantage to the legitimate recipient of his affec- 
tions.” 

It is that very matter of science that occupies my atten- 
tion tonight. I might almost take as my text the words of 
Holmes. The tenet of the young physician of today is too 
apt to tbe the reverse of that of Rush. He could almost say: 
science is my wife and medicine my mistress. 

The reason for the mode of thought that prevades medicine 
today is not hard to find. The acquisition of knowledge must 
of necessity come before application; it has the primary place 
both in time and importance. In the last hundred years, with 
the introduction of the exact sciences into medicine, medical 
research has yielded some of the most beneficial knowledge 
that the human race has ever acquired. Enthusiasm has 
grown high and a mode of thought crystallized. The science 
of medicine has been elevated ; the practice of medicine—the 
art of medicine—which is not a science and probably never 
will be, has been subordinated. 

The emphasis—or overemphasis—on research has resulted 
in the development of an aura of sanctity about research. The 
acquisition of knowledge has received, and still receives, a 
cultivated regard amounting almost to a veneration and one 
out of all proportion to the regard given to the application 
of the results of research. We seem to look only to the 
future—to put the whole emphasis of our endeavors on 
finding the means for curtailing disease without putting into 
use, to the fullest extent, the measures we have for those 
who need them now. This mode of thought, scientific re- 
search—the search for novelty, the new—is inculcated in the 
medical student and hence in the physician; it has given a 
direction to medicine. And the movement has developed an 
inertia so that medicine cannot readily turn to new direc- 
tions, although those directions are clearly indicated. 

Medical science, gentlemen, is not medical practice. The 
great benefits from the application of preventive medicine 
that so dominate the public mind today are again not those 
of medical practice. These matters are science and being 
science they do not require the participation of the prac- 
titioner. Any aspect of medicine that has been reduced to 
an exact science needs merely medical technicians and not 
physicians for its accomplishment. Such is the case with 
sanitation. Such is the case also with many of our diagnostic 
tests. At one time it required the consummate skill of the 
physician to determine in some cases the presence of syphilis; 
now a far more accurate diagnosis is made by a technician 
in the laboratory. When—and if—medicine becomes an 
exact science we shall no longer need the practicing physician. 
Until it does become an exact science, then we not only 
need him, but we should support him in his due and proper 
importance. 

The practicing physician is not a scientist. He is, if he 
really practices medicine, more, far more than a scientist. 
He is an artist. He does not deal with the controlled and 
limited matters of the laboratory ; he deals with human beings. 
So long as the human mind in its full ramifications remains 
beyond an evaluation by scientific precision, then the practice 
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of medicine must remain an art. So long as medical practice 
involves the personal contact of physician and patient then 
it is the art of the physician which must establish the neces- 
sary bond. This is very different from medical research. It 
is, in many ways, more difficult. It involves not only intel- 
ligence and skill, but also qualities of personality unnecessary 
to the research worker. This personality element in medical 
practice has been—if not openly at least in indirection— 
scoffed at by the scientist or ignored. 

There are two sides of medicine and we tend to confuse 
them. On one side is the medical research worker searching 
for knowledge ; on the other is the practising physician apply- 
ing that knowledge. Far oftener than not the research worker 
is a poor physician. There is more to medical practice than 
the mere knowledge of medical facts. There is the old and 
true adage that “you can’t carry an experiment bleeding from 
the laboratory to the bedside.” The medical research worker 
and the practising physician each has his proper and equally 
important place. 

And yet, with the emphasis placed upon science, with the 
public believing in the marvels of science, with the kudos of 
science the physician has very naturally wished to believe 
that he is a scientist. 

In the first flush of the triumphs of the application of 
science to medicine, it appeared that all the problems of 
medicine were to be answered and that medicine at last was 
destined to become as exact and impersonal as engineering. 
In consequence, to the eventual great detriment of the prac- 
tice of medicine, our medical education was changed. It 
adopted the precise methods of science. It built its structure 
on the laboratory as a foundation. 

Trace with me the broad steps in the change in American 
medical education. A century and a quarter ago French 
medicine went through one of the periodic changes of direc- 
tion—a drastic change in a revolution. The old staid and 
formal dogmatic teaching broke down to give way to an 
active clinical investigative type of medicine. In Germany the 
change came a little later but it was mainly German medicine 
that ours followed. A little over a century ago Germany, fol- 
lowing the Napoleonic wars, was in the throes of a wave of 
idealism and romanticism that denied in the medical schools 
factual investigation and permitted only speculation. It was 
one of the extremes of the pendulum movement of medicine. 
Then it swung the other way; by the middle of the century 
German preclinical medicine had been founded by Johannes 
Miller. It was around him that the great school of Berlin 
was developed. His pupils, including Virchow, give the 
roster of the famous teachers and investigators of Germany. 
Almost without exception, and this includes Miller, they 
were men with enormous social interests. Virchow, you will 
remember, was as fearless and fiery in his political activities 
and his denouncements as he was in the classroom. The best 
of German medicine was gradually brought to America. The 
part that caught and held attention was the research aspect. 
At first the leading schools in this country were famous for 
their clinical teachers. The preéminence of John Hopkins 
in the closing years of the last century and the early years of 
this century was based on its great clinicians. Today, with 
the continual swing of the pendulum toward research, the 
preéminence of a school is judged, not by how well it trains 
doctors for the practice of medicine, but upon the eminence of 
its researches. The chairs once occupied by great clinicians 
with wide social interests and wide social influence were too 
often filled by scientists out of touch with the real problems 
of the practitioner. Few great scientists have been outstand- 
ing physicians. Harvey, who described the circulation of the 
blood, was a bad therapeutist; Koch, to whom we owe the 









conception of the bacterial cause of disease, gave up practice; 
and Pasteur was not even a physician. Formerly, students 
in our schools were trained to be socially beneficial. Now 
they are trained too often with the apparent intention of 
making laboratory investigators out of them and that in 
spite of the fact that medical practice is a social application. 
Today we train too often, not physicians with all the signifi- 
cance of the term, but instead we train bedside pathologists. 

Medical training is being divorced from medical practice; 
preclinical training is being sold out to educators who are 
not even physicians. There are those who wisely think that 
the student from the first to the last of his four years of 
training should be in contact with physicians and be taught 
clinically. Instead, there has grown up the whole division 
of subjects called the preclinical. If they are preclinical they 
should be premedical. If they are taught in the medical 
schools they should be taught, not as if in training for the 
Ph.D. degree, but instead constantly from the medical point 
of view and by physicians. Our grandfathers had only two 
years of medical training; it was almost entirely clinical; we 
are contemptuous of their deficient education. Today we 
have four years in our schools, but mostly we still have only 
two years of actual training in medical practice. The ex- 
pansion has come from the addition of preclinical subjects 
taught in a detail and with a detachment wholly unnecessary 
to medical practice. 

The emphasis upon science, upon the laboratory, has ex- 
tended down even into the premedical field in the college. 
The selection there is made upon the basis, not of socially- 
minded individuals who would make good practitioners, but 
upon the basis of aptness in the laboratory subjects. The class 
of men who enter our medical schools, at least from our 
larger colleges, are today, as potential material for social 
leadership, distinctly inferior to the young men from the 
same colleges entering law and business. We are turning 
away good men because no matter how great their ability 
might be as practitioners—they show no aptitude for the 
technique of medical research. 

There is today a greater need for socially-minded, public- 
guiding, physicians than at any previous period in medicine. 
The applications of sanitation are wiping out the infectious 
diseases of early life. In consequence, as I have mentioned, 
the average length of life has changed and with it the lead- 
ing causes of mortality. The diseases that come to the front 
in the modern medical readjustment cannot be cured or pre- 
vented by impersonal science. They can be controlled only 
by the close and intelligent cooperation of the individual 
members of the public with the physician. Obtaining this co- 
operation is a vastly different matter from acquiring the 
knowledge of how to prevent or treat the diseases. It is not 
medical research or science; it is the practice of medicine in 
its broadest service of a social leadership. 

All achieved medical advancement consists of two distinct 
parts—and they are distinct. One is medical research in the 
acquisition of the knowledge of means by which suffering 
can be assuaged and diseases cured or prevented. That is the 
part today that receives the interest and the emphasis both in 
most of our schools and certainly in the minds of the public. 
But this part alone, this knowledge gained from research, 
accomplishes none of these things; it eases no suffering, pre- 
vents nor cures no diseases, and prolongs no lives. These 
things are accomplished and true advancement achieved only 
when the second necessary part is fulfilled. And the second 
part is putting the knowledge into application. Application 
is then for all practical purposes as important as discovery. 
Application belongs to the practice of medicine. Today un- 
questionably, with our enormous accumulated knowledge, 
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there exists a wider gap between what can be done to con- 
trol and prevent disease and what is being done than at any 
previous time in history. This fact is a grave indictment 
against the practice of medicine. It is the result of follow- 
ing a set direction of medical progress with no consideration 
of changing social conditions. 

The great danger to medical practice that results lies here. 
The public is beginning to realize the gap—the failure of 
application. The recognition will grow as long as these 
matters of application—crying in their need today—remain, 
if not in the contempt of the physician, at least not in his 
highest regard. 

The social worker of today knows that the greatest, indeed 
probably the only possible field of social betterment is offered 
by medical application. Some aggressive lay groups stand 
ready to raid the medical field for its unapplied potentialities. 
With the natural reaction of newcomers to the field—un- 
acquainted with its ramifications, but sensing its deficiencies— 
they assume that there is something basically wrong with 
the form of medical practice. Their first inclination is to 
remake the form of medicine. Today the doctor must take 
his choice—lead or be led. 

There is tremendous danger from this direction. Public 
opinion determines the condition and future of medicine. 
Today the public has an influence on social affairs and upon 
medical affairs greater than at any other time in history. But 
the actions of the public, unless guided, are always destruc- 
tive, never constructive. People tend to pull down every- 
thing to the average level. Advancement, construction, is not 
made by great numbers, but by great invididuals. 

The only chance for medical leadership from the physician 
is to cultivate throughout our public a realization of what 
medicine can do; and to cultivate a cooperation between the 
public and the physician to do the things that medicine can 
do. In the last analysis it comes down to this: the shaping of 
public opinion to a high regard of medicine and of the 
practising physician as its prophet. Unfortunately too much 
of the shaping has been to divert attention to the marvels 
of medical science and the deficiencies of medical practice. 

I say again it isn’t what medicine does, it isn’t what science 
discovers, that gives the necessary high public regard to the 
physician. It is what the public thinks and believes. And 
the public attitude reflects the doctor’s own opinion of him- 
self. If he thinks of himself as a scientist, he will be treated 
as one; he will be held in the same regard in which the 
physicist, the chemist, and the engineer are held. If he be- 
lieves, as he should believe, and shows that he is a leader 
toward social betterment, worthy of public regard, he will 
receive that regard. These are matters of emotion and not 
of reason. 

The physician in casting his lot with scientific research 
stands and falls with it. And he has chosen an uncertain 
support. We have grown to believe in the ruggedness, the 
permanence, the necessity, of medical research. In so doing 
we delude ourselves. As a matter of fact, medical science is 
one of the most highly cultivated aspects of civilization. It 
can flourish, even exist, only under the most favorable condi- 
tions of civilization. A social disturbance destroys first of 
all medical science. It has happened in other countries and it 
can happen here in our own just as easily. A little over a 
hundred years ago, as I said, there was no medical science in 
Germany. The country was in the throes of a wave of roman- 
ticism and mysticism that followed the wars. Then in a half 
century Germany raised herself to world preéminence in 
medical science, set the course which we follow today. And 
then in the present century, under changing social conditions, 
medical science declined in Germany—it is disappearing; it 









has already gone in Russia, Italy and Spain. We still have 
it in our country. But it remains at the mercy of social 
change. 

The permanent basis of medicine is not its research but 
its social application—its practice. That has persisted in 
every age; it will endure in spite of our neglect of it. It can 
and will rise up to great importance if our public is taught 
to respect it. 

In looking toward shaping public opinion we see today a 
situation such as has never existed before. We have a tre- 
mendous literate but uneducated public bound together by the 
marvels of modern communication—the raido and the printed 
page. The means for shaping public opinion exists as they 
have never existed before. The consequences are, at one and 
the same time, enormous dangers and enormous possibilities for 
doing good. The good or bad will depend upon the leader- 
ship and the ideas and ideals of the propagandist in medicine. 

This field of propaganda is one in which I have been par- 
ticularly interested for the last ten or twelve years. And here 
again, as in the matters about which I have been talking, I 
have definite ideas which are contrary to many of the present 
tendencies. These ideas are based on the belief that I have 
reiterated here, that the regard in which the physician is held 
is engendered in emotion—not in reason. The general ten- 
dency in medical propaganda by the physician and his organ- 
ized groups is to tell of the glories of medical research—the 
new discoveries in medicine—to tell of medical knowledge. 
Years ago the physician carefully hid his knowledge from the 
public—made a mystery of his arcanas—wrote his prescrip- 
tions in Latin. He surrounded his calling with a glamor. 
Then there came a change, a reaction. The physician put 
aside the mystery. The measures of public sanitation could 
be put into effect only by the intelligent aid of the public, 
particularly in passing laws. He had no secrets left from the 
public, and he shouldn’t have. But he went even farther— 
he not only let the bars down, he let his hair down as well, 
and began in his new and rigorous scientific attitude to de- 
bunk the art of his own calling, to divest it of all its appealing 
emotional qualities. Instead of shaping public opinion he 
attempted to give the public medical information. Medical 
discoveries have become news, news about which lay writers 
express opinions, news which the public discuss from the 
factual point of view critically. It is a case of the dangers of 
a little knowledge. Far too often the propaganda lacks the 
one thing that propaganda should have and that is the cultiva- 
tion of a public regard of the physician and of his calling— 
a regard that makes him something more than a scientist in 
search of novelty—that gives a veneration that the physician 
deserves and must have if he is to guide the American people. 

My talk tonight is rambling in spots; it lacks the vigor 
and directness of the legal brief. It does so because there are 
things over which I am emotionally aroused. To my mind 
what I have been discussing is the decline of American 
medicine. On one side is research commanding public venera- 
tion; on the other is medical practice, a fair target, unpro- 
tected by public regard from the economic experimenter, the 
sociological reformer and the political opportunist. What I 
ask is not any decrease in medical research, indeed every in- 
crease, but that medical research and medical practice be 
recognized as distinct but equally important, equally skilled, 
equally valuable, parts of medicine as a whole. I ask that we 
may recognize that a physician may be a great doctor without 
doing original and basic laboratory investigations; that such 
research belongs to the research investigator and practice to 
the practitioner. And most of all, I hope that we will go 
back to training our medical students clinically by great 
clinicians to be great clinicians. 
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Our American Monetary Position 


WHERE WE ARE AND WHITHER WE ARE GOING 


By PROFESSOR EDWIN W. KEMMERER, Princeton University 
Delivered, May 4, 1938 


of thrift for 15 millions of the best people in America 

in these dark days when so many are following the 
false doctrines of spending one’s way to prosperity and of 
smug dependence on the government for their livelihood, pres- 
ent and future—to you torch bearers of thrift, I pay homage. 
You are doing a noble work under trying conditions and 
deserve the gratitude of all true Americans. No one ever 
epitomized the cause of thrift better than Robert Burns when 
he said: 


“Te you gentlemen, still carrying forward the torch 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 
And gather gear by ev-ry wile 
That’s justified by Honor: 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendent; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


“But my subject today is not thrift, it is money—a closely 
related subject. As a result of thousands of years of experi- 
mentation with different kinds of money there emerged by 
the latter part of the 19th century, in the advanced countries 
of the world, an almost universal adoption of the gold stand- 
ard. Everywhere it was recognized that this standard was 
far from perfect, but it had been in process of development 
over the centuries under the merciless test of trial and error, 
and the belief was widespread that the best hope for the 
future consisted in the improvement of this gold standard 
rather than in the substitution of something new. 

“Then came the World War, during which the gold 
standard and every other kind of monetary standard broke 
down and in their places were substituted widely fluctuating, 
managed, paper money standards. With few exceptions they 
proved to be failures and as soon as the work of reconstruc- 
tion had moved substantially forward, most of the advanced 
countries of the world returned to the gold standard. 

“This return to gold, however, in almost every case was 
made under trying circumstances because the economic effects 
of the war were far from having been liquidated. Before 
the newly created gold standard, therefore, could be firmly 
established and put in working order, the economic crisis of 
1929 struck the world and within a short time the gold 
standard again was swept away or badly disrupted in most 
countries. But likewise the remaining silver standards, and 
practically all of the paper money standards broke badly. 

- “During the early years of the economic depression suc- 
ceeding the crisis of 1929 the gold standard in the United 
States continued to be strong. Although there was a highly 
speculative boom in the security markets during the years 
immediately preceding the crash of 1929, we had had in this 
country over a period of about eight years one of the most 
stable commodity price levels we ever experienced. In August 
of 1931, the month before Great Britain went off the gold 
standard and in the midst of the depression, our American 
stock of monetary gold was by far the largest of any country 
in the world and the largest in our history up to that time. 
Within about a year and a half, however, we were suddenly 


confronted with the events that culminated in the bank holi- 
day of early March, 1933. 

“Had Mr. Roosevelt, right after his election, been willing 
to join President Hoover in a vigorous bi-partisan declara- 
tion that the gold standard and the existing gold dollar 
would be maintained at all hazards and to this end all of 
the financial resources of the United States would be mo- 
bilized if necessary; this declaration coupled with a reason- 
able policy of party cooperation in the direction of prompt 
banking reform as exemplified in the Glass bill then before 
Congress, would have prevented the disastrous collapse of 
our currency and banking system in early 1933. Under those 
conditions the bank holiday, in my judgment need never 
have come about and the breakdown of our gold standard, 
with subsequent devaluation of the dollar, could have been 
avoided. 

“Confronted, however, with the situation as it existed 
at the time of his inauguration, the President and his asso- 
ciates handled the banking crisis wisely during the month 
of March and the forepart of April. The country responded 
favorably to the emergency measures then taken by the Gov- 
ernment. There was a strong flow of money back to the 
Reserve Banks and between March 4 and April 4 the Fed- 
eral Reserve ratio of reserves against notes and deposits com- 
bined advanced from 45 to 60 per cent. The large return 
flow of funds to the member banks was used by them to 
reduce their borrowing from the Federal Reserve Banks, 
during the same period, by something like a billion dollars. 
The New York Federal Reserve discount rate was reduced 
on April 7; and as early as March 29 about 12,800 banks, 
out of 18,000 in operation before the crisis, had been licensed 
to open on an unrestricted basis and these banks represented 
about 90 per cent of the total member bank deposits of the 
country. 

“Between the end of February and the end of April there 
is no evidence either in foreign exchange rates or in com- 
modity prices of any considerable depreciation of the dollar. 
Commercial failures were rapidly declining and the index 
numbers of industrial activity advancing. In other words, 
business was improving, confidence was returning and the 
emergency which justified temporary drastic measures during 
the bank holiday period was passing. 

“Under the circumstances the wise course for the Admini- 
stration was an early’ return to the gold standard, with full 
convertiblity of paper money into gold and the removal of 
all restrictions on the exportation and holding of gold. This 
action should have been accompanied by a bold assurance 
from the President that the Government was willing, if 
necessary, to go to the limits of its resources for maintenance 
of the gold standard. Liberal moratorium and credit meas- 
ures of the general type actually taken to help the debtor 
classes during the emergency, of course, should have been 
adopted. 

“The Government, instead of adopting a course of bold 
action, unfortunately resorted to a series of radical measures 
that resulted in giving up the gold coin standard, the per- 
manent debasement of the nation’s gold monetary unit, the 
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abrogation of tens of billions of dollars of specific gold con- 
tracts, the outlawing of the circulation of all United States 
gold coin and gold certificates, the nationalization of our gold 
and silver and the granting to the President of almost 
supreme dictatorial powers over the nation’s currency. 

“The country was still hoping, however, that the long 
anticipated World Economic Conference being held in Lon- 
don in the summer of 1933 would work out a satisfactory 
international plan of monetary stabilization. On July 2, 
1933, the President’s startling message to Secretary Hull in 
London wrecked this conference and all hope of any early 
international action for monetary stabilization promptly van- 
ished. This was followed by the ill-fated ‘Warren gold pur- 
chase plan’ adopted in October and quietly discontinued 
early the following year. By the end of 1933 practically all 
hope had gone for any return to the time-honored gold stand- 
ard with the old gold dollar as the legal unit of value. 

“The Gold Reserve Act of January, 1934, gave us a new 
legal monetary unit of about the gold value possessed by the 
paper dollar of that date, and created a new kind of currency 
system. In this new system we may note three outstanding 
features: 

“The first is a statutory stabilization of the dollar not as 
previously at a fixed gold value, but at any point chosen by 
the President within the range of gold values represented 
by 50 to 60 cents of our former gold dollar. 

“The second oustanding feature of the new Gold Reserve 
Act was the creation of a stabilization fund out of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘devaluation profit’. When the Gold Reserve Act 
was passed the national Government and the Federal Reserve 
Banks together owned a little more than $4,000,000,000 of 
gold coin and gold bullion. Under the devaluation plan this 
$4,000,000,000 of gold coin and bullion was increased in 
terms of new dollars by 69 per cent, or by about $2,806,000,- 
000. Since the passage of the law the additional receipt of 
gold has substantially raised this profit and out of it $1,800,- 
000,000 has been set aside by the Government for a stabili- 
zation fund. 

“The standard created by this new legislation is difficult 
to define because such a standard never before existed. 
Legally it is probably best classed as a restricted commodity 
standard, for the monetary unit fixed by the law may have 
a range in gold value anywhere from 50 to 60 per cent of 
the value of our former gold dollar; and the law apparently 
contemplates the possibility of varying the gold value of the 
dollar within this range according to the ups and downs of 
the commodity price level. Since the law was enacted there 
has been no change in the gold content of the dollar and the 
law has been administered in such a way as to create what 
is close to being a de facto gold standard. So long as the 
Government or its agencies buy and sell gold on demand at 
approximately a fixed gold price—now $35 an ounce—and 
permit gold to be freely exported and imported in unlimited 
quantities at practically this price, and allow the supply of 
the currency to respond fully to these movements, the gold 
value of the paper dollar will be maintained very close to 
the value of a fixed quantity of gold in a free market and this 
is the essential requirement of a gold standard. 

“To the extent that the Government interferes with the 
free exportation and importation of gold or prevents the gold 
coming in from increasing the country’s basic monetary supply 
by the amount imported, or the gold going out from de- 
creasing the basic monetary supply by the amount exported, 
or to the extent that the Government exercises its legal 
authority to vary the gold content of the dollar, the gold 
value of the dollar will tend to depart from the value of a 
fixed quantity of gold in a free market and to that extent 
our monetary system will depart from the gold standard. 





“Since the enactment of the Gold Standard Act of 1934 
our principal departure from the fundamentals of the gold 
standard consisted of the recently adopted policy, just dis- 
continued, of sterilizing new gold. 

“Although there are few countries in the world on the 
gold standard in a strict sense, almost every important coun- 
try is maintaining a substantial gold reserve and using it for 
the purpose of maintaining the value of its monetary unit 
very close to a gold equivalent that has prevailed for some 
time. The world’s present stock of monetary gold in terms 
of ounces actually is approximately 40 per cent larger than 
in the middle of the boom year 1929, when most of the 
world was on the gold standard. Moreover, many of the 
principal countries that are today considered to be on a 
managed paper currency basis such as Great Britain, Canada 
and the Scandinavian countries for the last four years have 
been holding their monetary units close to the value of a 
fixed quantity of gold in the London market. Their stand- 
ards, therefore, in fact have departed only slightly from a 
gold standard. 

“If our wasteful post-war nationalism is to be broken 
down and if we are again to have a reasonable system of 
international trade and finance, it is very important that the 
leading countries of the world shall have the same monetary 
standard. For this position in international affairs the gold 
standard is the only standard that at the present time has 
any chance whatsoever of election. 

“The gold standard in the principal independent nations 
in the future probably will take the form of the gold bullion 
standard. Gold coin is an inconvenient and needlessly expen- 
sive medium of exchange and usually is unpopular. Except 
where an increase demand for gold needs to be artificially 
created in order to check gold depreciation, the use of gold 
coin or gold certificates is undesirable. 

“If a true gold standard is to be effectively maintained 
and public confidence in its money is to be sustained at a 
high level, there should be a free interconvertibility on de- 
mand of all kinds of money, with gold bars at the various 
offices of the nation’s central bank, which in the United 
States means at each of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. Our 
Federal Reserve officials are best qualified to handle the 
nation’s central gold reserve and these reserves should be 
returned by the Government to the legal possession of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

“There should be no restriction whatsoever and no gov- 
ernmental charges of any kind on the exportation and im- 
portation of gold. The gold market should be an absolutely 
free one both nationally and internationally. 

“While the gold standard of the future as that of the past 
will be fundamentally automatic in its operations, it will, as 
in the past, be subject to some management. The popular idea 
that we have broadly speaking two types of currency, one 
a metallic money standard, like the gold standard, that is 
absolutely automatic in its functioning, and the other a man- 
aged currency standard of one sort or another entirely man- 
aged and not automatic at all, is a fallacious one. All cur- 
rency standards in modern times, including the gold standard, 
are more or less managed. It is not a question of the presence 
or absence of monetary management, but rather of the ex- 
tent and character of that management. 

“The management should be imposed upon a monetary 
system fundamentally automatic in its operations and con- 
ducted according to certain general rules that will be ac- 
cepted by the world’s leading central banks under the author- 
ity of their respective governments. Proper instruments of 
such management are to be found in discount rates and poli- 
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cies, open-market operations both at home and abroad, change- 
able legal reserve requirements and variations in the circula- 
tion of gold coin and gold certificates. 

“The greatest single danger to currency management is 
political exploitation for the purpose of meeting the fiscal 
needs of the state. Currency management, therefore, must not 
be a political management by Government officials dominated 
by political ambitions. Furthermore, it should not be a 
management by private banking institutions dominated by 
the desire for profit. Whatever management there is should 
be in the hands of the world’s great central banks and not 
in those of the fiscal offices of the Government. The central 
bank, moreover, should be the exclusive holder of the gold 
reserve and the sole issuer of the nation’s paper money. It 
is the central bank and not the Government, as long experi- 
ence in many countries has clearly demonstrated, that is best 
qualified to give a nation the limited amount of central 
monetary and credit management the public interest requires. 

“The central bank should be under the control of a cen- 
tral board consisting of high type men of expert knowledge, 





secure in their tenure and free from political pressure. The 
national Government should itself have substantial repre- 
sentation in the management of the central bank but should 
not dominate it except perhaps in time of war. 

“There is no class of people in the country that would 
benefit more from a sound currency system than that great 
class of thrifty, foresighted Americans which constitutes the 
15,000,000 depositors with their $10,000,000,000 of deposits 
in the nation’s mutual savings banks which you gentlemen 
so ably represent. These people are the backbone of Ameri- 
can democracy. It is they whom good old Samuel Smiles had 
in mind when he said two generations ago: 

“*There is a dignity in every attempt to economize. Its 
very practice is improving. It indicates self-denial, and im- 
parts strength to the character. It produces a well-regulated 
mind. . . . It is based on forethought. It makes prudence 
the dominating characteristic. It gives virtue the mastery 
over self-indulgence. Above all, it secures comfort, drives 
away care, and dispels many vexations and anxieties which 
might otherwise prey upon us.’ ” 


~ New Dimension of Business 


THERE CAN BE NO COMPROMISE 


By BRONSON BATCHELOR, Public Relations Consultant, New York City 


Before the Eleventh Annual Meeting of Business Executives and Directors of Plant Educational Programs, under the 
Auspices of the University of the State of New York, at the Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, N. Y., May 13, 1938 


the midst of a great transitional era. Its social, 

political and economic institutions are undergoing 
far-reaching changes. No one can yet say with certainty 
what their ultimate forms are to be. We know only that the 
pattern of national life in the future is likely to be vastly 
different from the past. 

Everywhere a new pragmatic spirit overturns standards 
that have been set up and refined through the centuries as 
final expressions of human endeavor. We are witnessing 
the break-up of old inertias resulting from the crystalliza- 
tion of deep discontent among the inarticulate millions. Per- 
haps the chief characteristic of this new pragmatism is its 
impatience of all restraints, its demand for new symbols and 
new techniques which completely disregard all past experi- 
ence. Anything orthodox is suspect while those who oppose 
such precipitate haste are branded as foes of progress and 
reactionaries. 

Nowhere has this process of revaluation been more evident 
than within industry. Businessmen have become genuinely 
concerned over the public’s critical attitude not only toward 
disclosed abuses in the conduct of business, toward the 
system of private enterprise itself. Where formerly self- 
interest and economic considerations alone motivated all busi- 
ness activities, today the decisions of businessmen are circum- 
scribed and limited by a wholly new set of circumstances. 
The free functioning of the economic system is fettered by 
a greatly expanded regulation by government. A new social 
consciousness even goes so far as to demand that the profits 
of industry be subordinated to its so-called “human rela- 
tionsh)ps.” 

These influences—which have become cumulative during 
the past decade—have projected industry into an entirely 
new dimension. Its traditional private status has now given 
place to a position more or less quasi-public. Factors once 


N EARLY everyone now concedes that America is in 


regarded as secondary to the successful operation of an enter- 
prise have assumed special importance. 

Chief among these is a wholly illusive and intangible ele- 
ment: what the public thinks and why. In other words, 
consideration of great national economic questions must now 
be based quite as much upon popular attitudes and reactions 
as upon a strictly economic approach to the problems them- 
selves. 

Fixing and defining the future responsibilities of this 
new dimension to which business must henceforth accustom 
itself are practical realities like the following 


SEC regulation—Far-reaching implications, not only 
as to future control of capital markets, but as to 
financing of new industrial developments, flow from 
the rules and precedents now being established. Prose- 
cutions initiated for the protection of stockholders and 
the public, control of stock trading on the exchanges, 
may profoundly alter industry’s entire financial rela- 
tionships. 


FTC activities—New authority conveyed under the 
Patman Act makes the FTC almost as important to 
industry as the ICC is to the railroads. Its regulation 
of “trade practices,” of voluntary wage and hour “codes,” 
of advertising representations, affect industry’s future 
contact with trade distributors and consumers. 


Wage and hour control—Economic consequences to 
particular industries through changes in competitive 
pos .un are of far-reaching importance. NLRB rul- 


ings, court decisions, hearings before regional examin- 
ers, status of organized versus unorganized labor may 
undermine or change natural advantages now enjoyed 
by one area or industry in favor of less advantageously 
placed rivals. 
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Corporate taxation—Use of taxation as an instru- 
ment for execution of social policies creates new factors 
which so-called tax experts may be unable to interpret 
properly. New theories and treasury tax rulings create 
separate problems for different businesses necessitating 
a type of economic study not required in the past. 

Special commissions—Policies being formulated for 
future Congressional action by bodies such as Social 
Security, Communications, Natural Resources, and Gov- 
ernment Reorganization, require advance study and 
preparation by industry, since they involve extension 
of federal controls. Defensive positions taken after 
recommendations are made no longer are sufficient to 
protect industry. 


This tremendous expansion of federal regulatory power 
over industry greatly increases the responsibilities which 
today rest upon already hard-pressed corporation executives. 
They must consider, in all major policy decisions, the factor 
of public interest. Since, under recent rulings of the Supreme 
Court, industry has largely lost its parochial status, and the 
smallest factory is now part of the mighty stream of inter- 
state commerce, business, like politics, must increasingly 
cake into account the important influence exercised by pub- 
ic Opinion. 

Perhaps the strangest paradox of these current trends is 
the change in attitude toward business which has taken place 
among the American people. In less than a century we have 
made tremendous industrial strides, created a standard of 
living for the wage-earner and paid him a higher annual 
income than exists anywhere else in the world. Through 
the movies, the radio, the universally-used telephone and the 
low-priced car, the American workman enjoys greater leisure, 
greater opportunities for cultural development and economic 
advancement than are available elsewhere. His unsatisfied 
wants and his constantly growing purchasing power have 
been the great generative force in American industry. 

Now let us place alongside these undisputed facts another 
fact even more significant. This is that a basic national phil- 
osophy which has relied upon individual initiative as the 
mainspring of national economic activity, for more than a 
century and a half, is now challenged by a new philosophy 
which, though rejecting the terminology of socialism, never- 
theless accepts its collectivist tenets. A great gulf now 
separates the economic thinking of business and industry 
from the economic thinking of a large section of the public 
and of the workers in industry. We have substituted for 
a classless society the competition of highly organized groups, 
each intent on obtaining maximum advantages for itself. 

On the one hand we have a relatively small group of 
men—the managers of industry, big and littl—who think 
largely in orthodox business terms. Their economic ideas 
conform to a particular pattern dictated by their training 
and by their experience—by constant trial and error in the 
conduct of business. They are essentially realistic and prac- 
tical. They test everything by “results” achieved. They are 
reluctant to discard methods that work merely for the 
sake of continued experiment. Thus experience tends to 
make them more and more “conservative” in judgment. 

Now contrast this small compact group of economically 
orthodox businessmen with that great body of the public 
which has had no such experience, but which has lived 
through, in the years since 1929, a series of violent economic 
earthquakes. Through no fault of their own, life savings 
may have been wiped out, homes foreclosed, or jobs lost. 
The whole foundation of their world has been shattered; in 
dealing with these overwhelming personal problems, “self- 
reliance” becomes a meaningless term. They cannot face 
the bitter fact that they must start life afresh all over again. 





So they turn to the State. They listen eagerly to the poli- 
tician who assures them that they have a first-lien on the 
nation’s accumulated wealth. Having lost their own security, 
they are willing to believe that perhaps, after all, the collec- 
tive endeavor of mankind can be made superior, as a way of 
life, to the sum total of men’s individual efforts, under that 
harsh code of devil-take-the-hindmost which heretofore has 
been the basic law of human society. 

Against this psychological background of bewilderment 
and despair, industry must study its present problems. Is 
it any wonder that this situation has been seized upon to 
rationalize a philosophy—not of confident reliance upon old- 
fashioned individual virtues, but of frustration and defeat? 
One of our leading psychologists, Dr. Henry C. Link, thus 
describes the popular manifestations of this existing social 
fatalism. Belief in ideas like the following is widespread : 


“The frontiers of America are gone. There are no 
more opportunities for a man or a family to pioneer a 
new life. 

“Crime is the result of poverty. If we eliminate 
poverty we shall have eliminated a large part of crime. 

“Weak characters and personalities are the result of 
under-privilege. Only by raising the income of the less 
privileged can their morals and personalities be improved. 

“The average well-being of the average man can be 
raised only by changing the economic system. 

“Social security depends on old-age pensions and un- 
employment insurance from a benevolent government 
and not on the character and competence of the indi- 
vidual or his family. 

“The United States will continue to have about 5 
million unemployed and a large portion of these will 
remain unemployed even if jobs are available. They 
can be dealt with only by wholesale governmental 
programs. 

“Future depressions and wars can be avoided only by 
passing new laws.” 


From those who hold such beliefs emanate those great 
schemes which treat people as puppets. Often these schemes 
are high-minded and are pushed with good intentions; never- 
theless they are based on the assumption that people are 
helpless; that they cannot be led or encouraged to help 
themselves; that, therefore, they must be taken care of under 
some great automatic social plan. Social experimentation on 
a vast scale must inevitably follow such beliefs, producing as 
its by-product, of course, an ever-widening sense of economic 
insecurity on the part of those who must foot the bills. 

The point I wish to make is that, in less than a half- 
dozen years, these two extremes of viewpoint have emerged 
and crystallized in America. Between these two groups— 
one holding fast to the experience of the past, the other 
apparently willing to ignore chart and compass—a vast no- 
man’s land now exists where, to gain common agreement 
upon any single set of facts, becomes increasingly difficult. 
We are reaching a stage of national psychology where 
emotions rather than facts determine national policy. 

It will be seen at once how ill-equipped is the American 
businessman when forced to deal with psychological problems 
like these. Accustomed to precise calculations, to exact word 
definitions, to the mathematical projection of operating 
formulas, the businessman is no match for the politician with 
his glib phrases, his irresponsible promises or his sleight-of- 
hand tricks that substitute magic panaceas for hard common 
sense. 

Yet the public relations problem of industry today is more 
concerned with primitive instincts and unreasoning emotion 
than it is with facts. Before industry can conquer the mis- 
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understandings and hostility that have been allowed to accu- 
mulate over the years, it must carefully study not only 
actual attitudes which largely determine public opinion, but 
the causes which have created those attitudes. It must seek 
to establish some common ground of mutual understanding, 
without which a reconciliation of differences and the rebuild- 
ing of harmonious relationships becomes utterly impossible. 

That industry must be more responsive to the great govern- 
ing force of public opinion is now an accepted truism. 

Up to a few years ago public opinion was almost exclu- 
sively the concern of politicians. They were supposed to 
possess an intuitive sense as to popular reactions to given 
situations. They determined the political issues, wrote the 
platforms and picked the candidates that would meet the 
psychological requirements of a particular campaign. Busi- 
nessmen looked on and paid the campaign bills. 

Recently, however, much of this old-fashioned guesswork 
has been eliminated and public opinion subjected to more 
exact and scientific study. One of the leading agencies in 
this field has been the Institute of Public Opinion, conduct- 
ing the widely publicized ‘Gallup Polls.” 

The social data thus being brought together provides the 
basis for extremely interesting future studies. It is important, 
for example, that we know accurately the degree to which 
class instincts and prejudices, or inherited political allegiances, 
are modified or remain unaffected, by the processes of educa- 
tion and propaganda. Religious creeds, occupational influ- 
ences, income gradations—all have been studied as to the 
extent to which they create variations from the composite 
mass-mind. “Sectional” bias—frequently a decisive factor 
in American politics—likewise has been analyzed, as have 
the degrees to which age and sex govern the holding of 
different economic and political beliefs. 

Such knowledge may have far-reaching significance to 
the great laboratory experiment of popular government now 
being conducted in America, and upon the outcome of which 
the future of democracy throughout the world today depends 
so vitally. 

As to the importance and effectiveness of such tests of 
popular sentiment, Dr. Gallup declares: 


“On the basis of the evidence which the Institute 
has amassed during the last two years I have come to 
believe absolutely in the statement which Theodore 
Roosevelt once made: ‘The majority of plain people of 
the United States will, day in and day out, make fewer 
mistakes in governing themselves than any smaller class 
or group of men will make in trying to govern them.’ 

“The science of measuring public opinion is only in 
its infancy. Many things have still to be learned; pro- 
cedures must be developed. We are still in the experi- 
mental.stage. But of one thing we can be absolutely 
certain, and that is, with many of our leading psychol- 
ogists and social scientists interested in the problem of 
measurement, with growing experience of such organ- 
izations as our own, it will not be long before we can 
say with utmost confidence that the final stage in the 
development of our democracy, as described by Bryce, 
has been reached—that the will of the majority of 
citizens can be ascertained at all times.” 


A number of important studies have likewise been made 
which dispel vague generalities regarding the public’s attitude 
toward business and reveal the specific complaints lodged 
against industrial leadership. Some of these broad popular 
beliefs will be readily recognized. For years they have been 
the stock-in-trade of radical agitators. These include “ideas” 
like the following: 


(a) 2 per cent of the people own 80 per cent of the 
national wealth; 

(b) 2,000 directors of big business concerns do the 
bidding of Morgans or other bankers; 

(c) Presidents of big companies are really “stuffed 
shirts” and are paid far more than they are worth; 

(d) International bankers and munitions makers fo- 
ment war for personal gain; 

(e) Monopolistic combinations exploit the public 
through high prices and stockrigging on the Exchanges, 
— small retailers and marginal producers to the 
wall; 

(f) Wall Street, stock and commodity exchanges are 
merely gambling places that serve no real economic 
function ; 

(g) One-third of the total population lives on the 
border-line of starvation, exploited by employers and 
landlords. 


Let me cite one or two further instances of these public 
attitudes which now assume such importance. Some months 
ago, Clarence Francis, president of the General Foods Cor- 
poration, sent out questionnaires to owners of low-priced 
automobiles, asking opinions on banks and bankers. Two 
of these queries were: Are banks in your locality doing their 
part to help business and employment? Do you think govern- 
ment regulation of banking has gone far enough, not far 
enough, or too far? 

To the first question, 51.2 per cent replied that banks had 
not cooperated fully in aiding recovery, 38.8 per cent thought 
everything had been done that was possible, while 10 per 
cent held no opinion. With regard to bank regulation, 42.1 
per cent believed it had gone far enough, 41.2 per cent as 
not far enough, and only 16.7 per cent as too far. Gener- 
ally, sentiment was more friendly to bankers in communities 
of under 25,000 than in the larger cities. 

Similarly, a canvas of public impressions regarding the 
nation’s twelve largest corporations, conducted by a leading 
magazine, was equally illuminating. This survey, conducted 
for the Curtis Publishing Company by R. G. Souther, pro- 
duced an interesting cross-section of what the public knows 
and does not know about twelve of the nation’s biggest 
businesses. Residents of ten typical cities and towns, of small 
communities and farm areas adjacent thereto, were person- 
ally interviewed and asked to answer questions like the 
following: 

Which company is of the greatest over-all importance to 
the American people? Which leads in research and in plac- 
ing new products on the market? Which leads in reducing 
prices? Which makes the most money. Which has highest 
regard for the public interest? Which has best labor rela- 
tions policies? 

Of these twelve great corporations, only five had succeeded 
in making any dent whatever on public consciousness. Those 
five were companies which have pursued, over the years, 
definite public relations programs. Almost complete ignorance 
prevailed as to the remainder. 

Accorded first place, both as to national importance and 
regard for the public interest, was the Bell System. The 
telephone company also closely followed Ford in public esti- 
mation for reduction of prices and constructive labor policies, 
but in research it was listed fifth. Leaders in research were 
duPont, General Electric, General Motors, and Westing- 
house. Ratings for “high profits” were as follows: duPont, 
U. S. Steel, Bell, General Motors, Bethlehem Steel, Ford, 
International Harvester and General Electric. 

A still more illuminating survey as to what the public 
thinks was conducted last year under the direction of Dr. 
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Link, among 10,000 persons, grouped as to income in four 
classifications, 4 being the highest and D the lowest. The 
question asked was: “Do you believe that the present gov- 
ernment is helping business or hurting business?” Four 
hundred trained interviewers, supervised by fifty-two experi- 
enced psychologists, operating in 47 cities and towns, con- 
ducted the poll. 
Summarizing the result, Dr. Link declared: 


“It will be seen that of the D group, those least com- 
petent to judge or run a business, only 16.6 per cent 
say government is hurting business. This percentage 
increases as we go up the scale in business ability until, 
in the 4 group, the chief business group, 43.8 per cent 
say government is hurting business. That is, the have 
nots or have less tend to favor the govérnment’s enter- 
ing and controlling business; the haves tend more to 
believe that business can do better with less govei.i:- 
ment assistance. . . . Youth still incompetent and de- 
pendent on their families, the older people who are no 
longer able to support themselves as they were, and 
women who, in the main depend on others for their 
support, tend to favor measures for government 
paternalism.” 


These same conclusions are also confirmed by the polls 
of the Institute of Public Opinion. As to the lesson to be 
drawn, Doctor Link adds this final statement: 


“So long as politicians of all parties and schools con- 
tine to promise people greater opportunities and wealth 
by legislation, the more people will be encouraged to 
depend on government and radical plans rather than on 
themselves. This will continue until the bubble bursts, 
unless people who appreciate the fundamentals of char- 
acter and responsibility are able to set in motion effec- 
tive counter-education. Businessmen generally show 
no signs of their ability to do this. They make feeble 
attempts with figures and logic, but are unable to trans- 
late their ideas into an emotional appeal, the only kind 
of appeal which has ever moved people in large num- 
bers.” 


The attitude toward business of still another group is 
even more important. This is the state of mind of the aver- 
age worker. For in the great industrial states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey and New York, labor 
now holds the balance of political power. Labor’s economic 
views—whether sound or fallacious—now are of the. great- 
est national importance. 

A year or more ago, in making a survey of labor attitudes, 
I called upon a large employer in Cleveland. I asked for 
his opinion as to his employees’ viewpoint on a specific question 
He threw up his hands and exclaimed: “We don’t know, 
even remotely, what the men think. And furthermore, we 
don’t even dare to try and find out!” 

Mutual suspicion and antagonism—a thoroughly unhealthy 
situation—yet one that is all too common throughout indus- 
try today! 

This prevailing philosophy of an unbridgable gulf sepa- 
rating the interests of capital and labor, of permanent hos- 
tility, can be refuted in only one way. It cannot be done 
under the Wagner Labor Relations Act which aligns the 
government on the side of the worker. It is only natural that 
this privileged status accorded to labor should be completely 
misconstrued. By seeking to extract maximum benefits from 
this favored situation, the area of misunderstanding and 
conflict has been widened rather than narrowed. 

The burden is now placed upon industry to prove, through 
its public and industrial relations policies, its own fairness 


and its own sincerity. These must be based upon two-way 
confidence, and a readiness, after joint consideration of all 
pertinent facts, to meet ever-changing conditions with greater 
flexibility of viewpoint than has prevailed in the past. ) 

One of the most hopeful signs of the times is that industry 
is really seeking to bring about a genuine rapprochement 
with its employees. Recently an alertly managed company, 
Johns-Manville, issued a report to its entire organization— 
workmen, salesmen, supervisors, etc.—which traced every 
dollar of 1937 income and outgo. The year’s operations and 
those confusing terms “profits” and “surplus” were explained 
in the most simple terms. That report made such a deep 
impression that it received widespread editorial comment, 
while some 600 other manufacturers asked for copies which 
might be used as models in similar employee-educational 
activities. 

Likewise the National Association of Manufacturers com- 
pleted, a few months ago, an extensive survey on “What do 
employees think?” In the old days that survey would have 
taken the form of a questionnaire sent out and returned, 
with the employer’s own guesses substituting for actual 
information. This year the work was done under the direc- 
tion of Paul Cherington, one of the leading experts in this 
field of attitude determination. Industry wanted to know 
employee views on questions such as these: 


Why do men get fired? 

What counts most in the question of promotion, re- 
hiring, layoffs, and opportunity for training—and 
what SHOULD count most? 

When misunderstandings occur, who is to blame? 

Why do members join unions? 

What basic policies should guide unions? 

What are the employer’s two biggest mistakes? 

What are organized labor’s two biggest mistakes? 

Should labor have a political party? 

Do you want information from your employer? If 
so about what? 

How do you want this information conveyed to you? 


The most amazing and most heartening thing about this 
survey was the general fairness of mind among employees 
that was disclosed. To the question, “Why do men get 
fired?”, only 10 per cent blamed it on the boss; 5 per cent 
on union activity; 11 per cent frankly admitted laziness as 
a cause; 15 per cent cited disobedience; 21 per cent care- 
lessness, and 31 per cent lack of ability. In other words, 
in this self-analysis, 85 per cent of the replies placed the 
blame upon the employee himself! 

To the question, “Why do workers join unions?”, the 
replies are equally illuminating. With all the pressure that 
has been put behind collective bargaining, yet only 18.9 per 
cent mentioned it as a determining reason for union mem- 
bership. Likewise revealed was a critical attitude among 
employees as to leadership of labor unions. Ninety-four per 
cent of the replies asked for an accounting of funds to 
members; 93 per cent felt that union officers should be 
elected by secret ballot; 92 per cent declared that strikes 
should only be called after votes of the membership, while 
81 per cent felt that the employees of each particular com- 
pany should be permitted to decide for themselves whether 
they should go on strike even though the strike had been 
called by the national officers of their unions. This poll 
showed a large majority emphatically against labor’s form- 
ing any political party of its own, although 20 per cent of 
the workers had not yet made up their minds on this impor- 
tant point. 

But most significant of all was the remarkable unanimity 
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with which employees asked that information on certain 
specific subjects be supplied them by their employers. Em- 
ployees want to know about taxes affecting business, about 
laws that affect wages and hours, about business conditions 
which may affect employment or possible layoffs. Regard- 
ing the business outlook as it affects his future income, the 
employee is as anxiously concerned as the employer. 

In the approach to industry’s present problems, I have 
stressed—perhaps unduly—the importance of attitude studies. 
Only thus can the objectives of public and industrial rela- 
tions programs be properly defined. Only through such basic 
analysis can the various facets of otherwise vague and indefi- 
nite issues be brought into clearer focus. Wishful thinking, 
such as has too often prevailed in the past, must be discarded 
for accurate knowledge in the redefining of industry’s new 
future relationships—with employees, with stockholders, with 
government, with the public itself. 

The future of the American system of private enter- 
prise may well depend upon the objectivity which industry 
brings to the solution of these pressing problems. 

Now that businessmen are called upon to defend the 
fundamentals of this system against attack from those who 
press for new forms of socialized society, they are dismayed 
to find how little they really know of the forces that motivate 
that system. How are the operators of a private-functioning 
economy to make readjustments to offset increasing strain 
when they have never had time, either to analyze its work- 
ings or to formulate, for their own philosophic understand- 
ing, its basic principles? 

The public should not be blamed for an economic illiteracy 
that extends even into the ranks of industrial leadership. The 
process of sound education must begin at the top and spread 
outward and downward. While responsibility for this de- 
ficiency in economic knowledge does rest primarily upon the 
American press, industry itself shares part of the blame. 

Finally, in scoping this new dimension of social responsi- 
bility to which industry is now adjusting itself, it may be in 
order to examine briefly the fundamentals of that system. 

What basic essentials differentiate the “American System” 
so-called from the economy of other great industrial nations? 
What factors have produced so abundantly the initiative, the 
enterprise, the inventiveness and the resoursefulness that set 
the American people apart from all other peoples? 

Whatever these vital principles are, they must be so clearly 
emphasized that, among all political parties or factions, their 
preservation becomes a matter of unanimous agreement. They 
must serve as the guide-posts which mark off, on the one 
hand, the respective zones within which private enterprise 
can be permitted to function with a maximum of unfettered 
efficiency, and, on the other, clearly define the bounds that 
must now be set upon the regulatory power of the State 
itself. Continued national progress depends upon coopera- 
tion between industry and government and the prompt end- 
ing of suspicion and antagonism. 

Underlying not only the nation’s unprecedented material 
growth during the past century, but the development of the 
greatest degree of economic and political freedom ever 
achieved in human society, have been at least nine principles 
which are characteristically American. These are: 

1. Equality of economic and social opportunity. The 
primary criterion of worthiness in America has been indi- 
vidual ability. As against a class system, which can be based 
just as readily upon labor union membership as upon wealth 
or social affiliations, opportunity for advancement is to be 
always kept open for the deserving. This rejects favoritism 
either to classes or persons on the part of government just as 
it imposes limitations upon individualism or laissez faire 
practices that disregard the rights of others. 





2. Voluntary association and assent, not compulsion and 
coercion, in the motivating of both political and economic 
action. Implied is the acceptance of definite risks, and the 
possibility of frequent mistakes with their consequent losses 
in a competitive society. Without this ingredient of free 
cooperation in any endeavor, honest in purpose, democracy 
cannot function. It develops self-reliance, initiative and a 
capacity of accomplishment unknown under any other form 
of social organization. Bureaucracy is placed under perma- 
nent checks, while all leadership—whether financial, eco- 
nomic or political—is subjected to constant tests, both of fit- 
ness and performance. That principle must be reconciled with 
the aims of collective bargaining so that both capital and 
labor retain the fullest possible freedom for constructive 
action. 

3. Leadership exercised solely on the basis of disinterested 
trusteeship. Management must, by its own integrity, com- 
mand the confidence of all factors in an industrial society. 
It is no longer the servant of any particular interest, but the 
custodian of a new concept of mutuality of interest, in which 
a just balance is struck between considerations of the com- 
mon good and those associated together in a joint endeavor. 

4. The widest possible application of private ownership. 
Not merely on the basis of property “rights” as such, but 
because such ownership provides both a broad diversification 
for the public’s savings and a more effective democratization 
of the instruments of production and distribution. Also 
because private ownership, under present enlightened man- 
agement techniques, has demonstrated, with few exceptions, 
proved superiority over state-operated enterprises in raising 
the economic well-being of the masses. 

5. Preservation of democracy as the foundation of the 
social structure. The protection of minority rights and those 
of the individual against legislative or bureaucratic encroach- 
ments. This is dependent upon the separation of powers 
within the governmental structure under the “dual” federal 
and state system of administration provided in the Nation’s 
basic legal charter. 

6. Complete freedom of expression and criticism for sci- 
ence, education, and the press. These springs of national 
purpose and progress must be safeguarded so that they can 
never be suborned (as is now the case in various European 
countries) into being merely tools or agencies of the political 
will. 

7. Determination of national economic policy and the 
economics of business to be kept free of domination by self- 
interest pressure or political manipulation groups. Instability 
rather than security is produced by continued political or par- 
tisan meddling with the operation of economic law. 

8. Recognition, as a corollary of the above, that subject 
to certain limitations, economic affairs require, in a competi- 
tive society, more authoritarian direction than is either pos- 
sible or desirable in the strictly political sphere. 

9. Separation of church and state and avoidance of the 
cult or worship for the state. The former provides the moral 
discipline and training in self-restraint vital to a free society. 
Neither public servants nor politicians can absolve themselves 
of accountability for their acts on the ground of patriotic 
intention or party loyalty. 

That these principles may have been violated in the past 
in no way justifies the plea for abridgment of such principles. 
Nor is reorganization of American life under the totalitarian 
philosophy of government the only alternative to such abuses 
as may have occurred. The enterprise system is still suf- 
ficiently elastic to be corrected without recourse to a junk- 
ing policy. 

But what must be clearly recognized is that a hybrid col- 
lectivism cannot be grafted upon the existing capitalistic 
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economy. There can be no compromise. There must be a 
definite choice between one system or the other. Against a 
future shrouded with continuing uncertainty, there can be 
no taking of risks, no hazarding of initiative for a non- 
existent profit. The collectivist part of organized society 
will always freeze with fear and paralyze that part which 
remains capitalistic. Nor can the collectivist part be made to 





function without that autocratic planning for the future 
which involves complete dictatorial direction of the nation’s 
entire economic activity. 

The result of any such misalliance would be not only a 
progressive undermining of national productivity but the 
gradual deterioration of the standard of living for the masses. 

These are the two poles of industry’s present problems. 


Democracy and Education 


THE CHALLENGE AMERICA FACES 


By CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA, President of the University of Wisconsin 
Phi Beta Kappa Address ; 113th Commencement, Hobart College; 27th Commencement, William Smith College, May 23, 1938 


ceives of democracy distinctly as an “exclusively political 

term” associated with the idea of majority rule. Doubt- 
less there have been expounders of such a doctrine during all 
the years since the American Revolution; but there is ample 
reason to assert that this is a limited reading of our history. 
Let us turn the pages back for a moment. 

In 1776 by declaration and by force America broke with 
the past and announced a doctrine for the world to hear. 
Those who signed the document and those who waged war 
declared a social purpose quite distinct from the class ideals 
of the older national States. The leaders of the movement 
sought a way of insuring to themselves and their posterity 
the perpetuation of an organization which would realize a 
better way of life for the free members of society. The 
fathers of the Republic were interested in the economic scene 
and in material benefits; they were interested in freedom in 
its many aspects. But they were also imbued with a deep 
sense of public responsibility. They staked their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honors on the security of the Repub- 
lic—external and internal. They knew from bitter experience 
that devotion to the public good rather than to private pur- 
poses was necessary to the achievement of social ends. And 
then after risking all they had in creating a new Nation, 
they turned to a study of public concerns so that they might 
preserve and improve the independent society which they 
had established. 

There were those in the meantime who looked upon gov- 
ernment as an instrument of private advantage, who wished 
to entrench wealth in politics by property qualifications for 
voting and office holding and who were quite indifferent to 
popular education and culture. But the verdict of the 
majority ran with Jefferson and his belief in the common 
man. Indeed there was in the United States no provision in 
the public law for the special privileges of an artistocracy 
or an obligarchy. The fate of society had to be entrusted 
under the developing system to the wisdom and knowledge 
of the everyday man. Here was the fulfilment of the bold 
prophecy of the Declaration—here was the break with Euro- 
pean systems—here what came to be called the American 
dream. Yes, they were revolutionary doctrines—“men cre- 
ated equal,” “inalienable rights to life and liberty,” “consent 
of the governed,” “the right to abolish any government which 
becomes destructive of such ends.” It was to such a con- 
ception that Lincoln addressed himself at Gettysburg when 
he asked whether an experiment so conceived and so dedi- 
cated should be allowed to perish. 

It is true, of course, that inherent in the American system 
from the beginning was the doctrine of limited government. 
This doctrine was not a general abstraction or a final phi- 


[: is frequently alleged that our American tradition con- 


losophy, however, but one which it was assumed would yield, 
as necessities demanded, to the exigencies of the day. All of 
the debate in the Constitutional Convention on the subject 
of the amending clause is eloquent of this point of view. Gov- 
ernment was limited by law and not by nature. It was 
assumed from the very first that experience would indicate 
where the pressures would come. Moreover, and in spite 
of the school which called for umpire or negative govern- 
ment, in the very first inaugural address Washington dis- 
coursed on the duty of the Congress to advance “agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures by all proper means’ and 
to promote science, literature, and education. He said some- 
thing else that day which is rich in meaning for all of us at 
this moment—“The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty 
and the destiny of the republican model of government are 
justly considered, perhaps, as deeply, as finally staked on the 
experiment entrusted to the hands of the American people.” 

Any careful reading of our early American archives, includ- 
ing the pronouncements of “the fathers,” can lead to but 
one conviction—that something new, something momentous 
was being established on American soil; a way of life which 
was a definite break with all that had gone before. It is 
only by such a construction that we can find meaning in the 
consuming desire of the founders to make provision for pub- 
lic education—an education which would affect the very 
foundations of civilization. They realized that in the long 
run tyranny has to rely upon ignorance for its perpetuation. 
They therefore projected in their dreams institutions of learn- 
ing extending from the primary schools to a national uni- 
versity in charge of research, general instruction, and train- 
ing for the public service. They recognized the truth that 
both government and economy rest upon wisdom, knowledge, 
and aspirations wider and deeper than the interests of im- 
mediate marketability. These early educational planners 
insisted further upon unlimited freedom of inquiry—upon 
an examination of the works of nature, the institutions of 
church and State, the forms and distribution of property, the 
relations of property to government, the processes of gov- 
ernment, the driving forces of social life, the family and its 
historic role, the maxims of industry and commerce, and 
international affairs; and they did this with insight, a wealth 
of learning, and a firm grasp upon realities. For them liberty 
of inquiry and exposition was indispensable to progress in 
every branch of human affairs. 

I have brought to you a brief picture of the attitudes of 
the founding fathers in the hope that some light may be 
thrown on the American tradition and the concept of democ- 
racy which inheres in it. The word itself had little use in 
those early days. The Latin form, republic, had the stage. 
Jefferson apparently used the words interchangeably. I 
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believe it is fair to conclude that those who insist upon a 
limited definition of the term democracy do violence to our 
tradition. They take their bearings and therefore their ideol- 
ogy from the Jacksonian emphasis. The followers of Jackson 
broke with the older America and gloried in the fact mean- 
while believing they were re-creating it. They wanted none 
of the implications of the older statesmanship; they wanted 
spoils, offices, lands, emoluments. They scorned or in any 
event, neglected education, culture, and the amenities of 
civilization. They believed that freedom could flourish in 
a world without social controls and they gave the tone and 
the content to much of American life for several generations. 

It is true that in the old Northwest—dedicated to the early 
American tradition by the Ordinance of 1787—some of the 
old unifying qualities of the American dream persisted, the 
idealism of free initiative and what historians call “the demo- 
cratic trend.” It still looked to the Nation as an entity whose 
mission was to protect and give opportunity to the individual. 
It was here that typical early Americanism retained some of 
the flavor of the idea of the Republic and by coincidence it 
was the birthplace of the party that for a brief time took on 
the mantle and the name of Jefferson and fought for unity. 
Meanwhile King Cotton in the South riveted anew the chains 
of slavery, and the industrial revolution which was chang- 
ing the character of the Eastern States began to produce 
the American working class together with the class differ- 
ences inherent in a system which separates the worker from 
the land and from his own tools. Moreover, the factory 
bred large fortunes and initiated a new American species, 
the millionaire. As the years ran on, the mansion and the 
nearby tenement became as much a feature of American 
life as the vanishing Indian. It can hardly be gainsaid, how- 
ever, that the incentives and the purposes of developing 
America came to be seriously out of harmony with the spirit 
which pledged to the Republic “lives, fortunes, and sacred 
honors.” In many respects the more-or-less typical American 
incentive of the nineteenth century is better described in the 
lines which run— 


The good old rule, the ancient plan, 
That he shall take who has the power 
And he shall keep who can. 


Without laboring the point further, however, and in order 
that we may be clear in definition, may we agree that, for 
the purposes of this discussion, democracy, is “an aspiration 
centering around the belief in the maximum enhancement of 
the individual life.” It is thus an ideal, a process, and a 
method. It is, as some of the philosophers have it, a way 
of life. As such it is in conflict today with other world or 
national philosophies. As such is it worth defending and 
perpetuating with “our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honors”? The challenge of America today is precisely this— 
can our real tradition and our system of life be so stated and 
understood that we as citizens, producers, and consumers 
will become conscious of an over-all national purpose which 
provides meaning and incentive for what we think and what 
we do. Can this purpose then appeal with power to the 
youth as these other world philosophies seem to be doing 
so that we may recapture the enthusiasm and the willing- 
ness to dare that characterized our forefathers? Or is 
democracy as a way of life old, helpless, and outworn for 
this cycle of our civilization? Is it time, as Spengler says, for 
the Caesars to take charge so that we may find some way out 
of this modern confusion? Will our youth be willing to 
trade liberty and democracy for a promised security and 
what is inherent in such an exchange? Curiously, both 


communism and fascism, although they deride democratic 
liberty as a “bourgeois prejudice” claim that they are in line 


with the true democratic tradition even though the means 
they use for its attainment seem utterly at variance. 

The development of these latter national systems of life 
out of the nineteenth century democratic movements is fairly 
easy to trace. The reaction against the mercantile systems 
of the older autocracies showed itself in western civilization 
in an almost universal desire for self-government and inde- 
pendence. This democratic urge was agrarian, religious and 
even commercial; it sought to make the individual free in 
conscience and in opportunity. As early as the peasant’s 
revolt we find a controlling idea—that the land naturally 
belongs to the man who cultivates. Property thus is an in- 
strument of economic democracy and not a legalist conception 
of ownership and exclusive right to use no matter what the 
purpose of use. It stressed the importance of man’s sense of 
ownership and mastery in a given field of work. Since work, 
by tradition, occupied or filled the days of a man’s life his 
idea of independence was bound up in the liberty or freedom 
to work for himself with his own land and his own tools. 
The product of labor was his to dispose of. Self-govern- 
ment was but the logical sequel of such an attitude; it 
encompassed, by implication, the whole of life. The empha- 
sis on property in the early democratic philosophy is a 
rationalization springing from the conviction that property 
is necessary to self-expression and creative achievement. Free- 
dom in some large degree was freedom in work through 
ownership. Thus the theory of democracy required as one 
conception that property as a natural and inalienable right 
had to be accessible to everybody ; everyone then would thus 
be free of economic domination by others. Moreover, such a 
condition of ownership resulted in social equality because 
of this same universal independence. 

These fundamental institutions of liberty in these latter 
days have everywhere disintegrated under modern industrial- 
ism and the factory system. Control even over ownership 
has been concentrated in a new kind of capitalism known 
as finance capitalism. Property, work, product, and inde- 
pendence—the sign manuals of the democratic way of life— 
are no longer individual possessions. They no longer func- 
tion as a living system because the mechanisms have broken 
down. The integration which liberty once gave to the 
democratic system is gone. 

The natural result of changes in our economic organiza- 
tion is a change in social and economic theory. Once private 
operation gave way to collective operation under modern 
capitalism the shift to a collective theory of life was inev- 
itable. Only by such an adjustment in thinking could the 
earlier democratic implications have any validity. The preser- 
vation of society and of individual security were at stake. 
Liberty in its new forms and implications was exploitative 
and destructive of human beings as in its earlier form it 
was exploitative and destructive, but of physical resources 
only. Here, then, we had the opening wedge for the social- 
ist doctrine of inevitability. Workers had only to endure 
while capitalism collectivized industry into a vast system 
which eventually they would take over in the name of democ- 
racy. Thus the socialist dream grew out of the earlier demo- 
cratic dream especially in those countries where the industrial 
revolution came earliest. 

Had it been possible for a highly specialized and integrated 
capitalism to have produced the kind of economic security 
which the early democratic protagonists believed to be in- 
herent in the doctrines of the free market, individual compe- 
tition, and world trade the new economy might have been 
stabilized and socialism as an eventual haven would have 
remained a philosophy of gradualism and final integration. 
But it did not produce such a result. It showed itself instead 
as a system of booms and depressions and it produced ever 
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sharpening extremes of opulence and poverty. Big industry 
seemed at war with the implications of democracy and social 
democracy. Came therefore the demand for a change in insti- 
tutional techniques in order to save and safeguard society in 
a technological age. This technique used the language of 
planning and a planned economy. Democracy, so ran the 
argument, required new forms of the state which would 
reconcile power with liberty. Many declared moreover that 
the validity of democracy was not an eternal principle but 
an accident of time, place, and given set of natural conditions. 

This latter school of thought has developed the new national 
systems of modern Europe, communism, which has been de- 
fined as “socialism in a hurry,” fascism and national social- 
ism or Hitlerism. Democracy has given way to the dicta- 
torship of class, of party, or of the individual purporting to 
represent the nation. Basically each denies that democracy 
can cope with modern economic and world conditions and 
that the day of the power state—authoritarianism—has ar- 
rived. It is one dictatorship or another, that of the whole 
people organized as a state or that of a few with all of the 
weapons of economic power in their hands. The European 
solution is to give the state primacy and for the time being 
it must be admitted that the system seems to be working. 
In the Communist and Fascist countries there is an integrat- 
ing principle which dominates all of society and may be 
described as a way of life. That principal has taken on 
many of the characteristics which we usually associate with 
a religious system. It educates its youth in a new and national 
religion. It postulates security and national greatness and 
makes light of the loss of liberty. It relies on violence as a 
method of regimentation and upon education and propa- 
ganda for perpetuation. It represents a solution of an ap- 
parently hopeless economic situation by tired peoples who 
failed to find hope, challenge, and security through the 
processes of self-government. In Russia it was the first 
chance of the workers to overthrow a group which both 
ruled and controlled the economic systems. In Germany 
it builds upon the fear 'of communism. 

The question we face is whether it is possible today by 
democratic devising to reproduce in some way the economic 
integration which characterized our early days and made 
possible the idea of a developing democracy. Our Nation 
finds itself split into groups which are at war with each 
other on political, social, and economic fronts. Can we re- 
create some visible unity which will pervade our pluralistic 
structure and give its parts the consciousness of cohesion, 
of belonging together in spite of differences? “The task of 
democratic statesmanship is not to utter hollow sermons on 
morality, but to offer concrete institutional goals that will 
confirm the righteous claims of the people and challenge 
their capabilities and their devotion to a common cause.” 
That cause is the old revolutionary cause of liberty and 
justice—the foundation stones of democracy. 

A political device is essential to a democratic way of life. 
It follows that political democracy must develop a power to 
build up and defend “the integrated kingdom of diversi- 
fied rights.” Its constructive task is to make group claims 
compatible and helpful to each other and to unify them with 
a leading principle. It must work out an integration based on 
the equality of rights of the different groups in the com- 
munity. Both Russia and Germany failed to do exactly this 
and the totalitarian state stepped in, asserting that it had 
the answer. : 

If we grant for the purposes of this discussion that theo- 
retically democracy can, by taking thought, provide the inte- 
gration which is necessary in a way of life the question comes 
immediately—by what process of education can this be 
achieved and maintained? The dictatorship relies for its 
























perpetuation upon the educational process in order to have 
the backing of public opinion. It must have such a backing; 
it cannot depend forever upon force. You will recall that 
in this connection John Dewey quoted the famous statement 
of Talleyrand “a government can do anything with bayonets, 
except sit on them.” Dictators have to do more than sup- 
press hostile views; they use every known form of propa- 
ganda and education. Today the short wave radio carries 
their message to the whole world. Such a use of education 
is as old as power itself. Schools, throughout history, have 
almost always taught a system of attitudes and beliefs in 
spite of the protests of individual educators. This fact has 
been the boast of religious schools of many denominations. 
One has only to read catalogs and pronouncements to find 
the evidence. We shrink from the idea particularly when 
such an amphasis comes from the dictators or when a back- 
ward State makes necessary a Dayton trial. We of the recent 
democratic tradition in education rebel against this practice 
and we draw the line as we say between propaganda and 
education. Perhaps, however, the problem should have fur- 
ther exploration. 

The fathers quite evidently were concerned with the prepa- 
ration of the people for self government. They feared that 
paper guaranties of freedom were not enough. Washington 
wrote in his farewell address “In proportion as the struc- 
ture of government gives force to public opinion it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened. Promote then 
as an object of primary importance, institutions for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. Knowledge is in every country the 
surest basis of public happiness. In one in which the meas- 
ures of government receive their impressions so immediately 
from the sense of the community as ours it is proportionately 
essential. To the security of a free constitution it con- 
tributes in various ways.” To Jefferson the schoolhouse was 
the fountain head of happiness, prosperity, and good govern- 
ment and education was “a holy cause.” Although the found- 
ers did not live to see their ideals of education carried out 
their thought and purpose are clear. 

When public schools and universities were finally estab- 
lished several generations later, however, Americans were 
thinking in local rather than in national terms, and of an 
immediately useful and a somewhat private kind of educa- 
tion. Stress was laid upon individual rights and individual 
liberty; the sense of national responsibility did not weigh 
heavily upon those who sought their fortunes in the wilder- 
ness. No national educational leader or system appeared. 
The great leaders of American enterprise did not turn their 
attention to education until the day of great private endow- 
ments appeared on the horizon. Education was entrusted to 
local inspiration, leadership, and control. Horace Mann. 
Henry Barnard, and the other educational leaders of the 
nineteenth century expanded their horizons to State systems 
of schools. Their objectives included the ideal of “making 
citizens” as it was called. They pointed out over and again 
that the extension of the suffrage had laid a great responsi- 
bility upon the public schools. Horace Mann, for instance, 
“turned to universal education as the best insurance against 
mobocracy, confiscatory legislation, threats to judicial su- 
premacy, and the spoils system which Jacksonianism held so 
dear.” To public education also was assigned the responsi- 
bility for assimilating the aliens who were pouring into the 
country by the hundreds of thousands annually. Further- 
more the schools were to teach boys and girls to make the 
most of their opportunities, to help them rise to positions of 
power and influence. The American world was young, and 
the schools proclaimed opportunity of all kinds for all. 
Careers were open to everybody and worldly success was 
right around the corner. It was a dream of liberty, justice, 
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and welfare for all who would exercise their talents for 
enterprise and individual self-development. America was the 
land of opportunity for security and even for affluence. 

Thus it may be said that our early political leaders believed 
that education would promote national unity, support pop- 
ular government and guarantee talent for public as well as 
private affairs. The second group of educational leaders were 
men who labored to make education free and universal, a 
bulwark against popular tumults and a preparation for tak- 
ing advantage of our country’s vast economic opportunities. 
Once this stage was set, a third and much larger school began 
to think in terms of methods of teaching, individual differ- 
ences, teacher training, and improvement in educational ad- 
ministration. They began “research in education” and 
thought in terms of education as a profession. With these 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century developments 
and urged on by the “scientific spirit” came specialization, 
the search for “more exact truth,” the investigation of the 
minute, and of techniques. Education turned in upon itself, 
developed routines and found less time “for the considera- 
tion of education as a function of the highest intelligence and 
the most imperative moral power.” Meanwhile the social 
order within which education was working changed and 
changed rapidly. The loosely organized society of the 1850’s 
because a highly interdependent and integrated society with 
challenging international implications and reactions. 

Implicit in these social changes and facing us today is the 
task of making education socially significant and effective 
for the changing age. Put into the setting of this discussion 
our task is to do for today what our early statesmen thought 
so essential, namely, the relating of educational philosophy to 
the conditions and prospects of society. 

In some sense, then, American education faces a very real 
decision. It cannot help but recognize how widespread is 
the teaching throughout the world which by precept and 
implication throws overboard the whole theory and method 
of democracy. It must see that the values which we have 
taught in America for generations no longer produce a proper 
understanding of the world as we find it. We keep putting 
new wine into old bottles instead of getting a new orienta- 
tion. The dictators are not making this mistake. They are 
cultivating a common interest and a new goal. They are 
teaching the doctrine that to save one’s life one must lose it 
in devotion to a common social ideal. One of these days we, 
too, may have to decide that all of our available educational 
facilities, schools, the press, the radio, and the screen must 
be marshaled together in an effort to give the American 
people a realistic picture of the world in which we live and 
an understanding of the problems facing our civilization and 
our democracy. These educational devices by entirely proper 
and democratic means might in a brief space of time fire our 
people once more with a sense of unity, a common cause, a 
clear objective and a love of the traditional America. For 
we face within our own borders and particularly through 
the device of the short-wave radio the missionary endeavors 
of the Fascist world. 

Not long since a profound student of this country who 
was born in Europe but has lived here for more than 30 
years gave it as his opinion “that Americans do not think 
of the United States in the way that other peoples think 
of their homeland. They know little about it, feel little 
responsibility for it and have no vital selfless interest in it. 
Chey are not conscious of their citizenship nor do they feel 
the urge for participation in their common concerns. Their 
educational system does little to instill any of these necessary 
national participating qualities.” Such a pronouncement may 
be overdrawn but it was made in all good faith and in great 
seriousness by a nationalized citizen who loves his adopted 


land. If such a charge is true in any degree, it is time ‘to 
take counsel together. True, war would change this indif- 
ference for a time but only temporarily. Our sense of com- 
mon purpose and common sacrifice must be a lasting and 
constant active sentiment which does not waver. Only a 
conscious educational program can effect such a result. 

Such a program calls first of all for an understanding of 
democracy as a way of life and a nourishing of the under- 
lying values upon which society depends for its existence. 
Second, it requires that we live in the present as well as in 
the past and that we face the future. We cannot plan for 
the past or act in it. Our education must be concerned with 
coming generations as well as with the present. It must 
take account of advancing knowledge; it cannot fall under 
the dead hand. In the words of the Educational Policies 
Commission, “Education involves the dissemination of 
knowledge, the liberation of minds, the development of skills, 
the promotion of free inquiries, the encouragement of the 
creative and inventive spirit and the establishment of whole- 
some attitudes toward order and change—all useful in the 
good life for each person” and necessary to an American 
society in the world of nations. 

In the third place, and beyond this fiduciary trust which 
guards our heritage of ideas and practices, education is com- 
mitted to the improvement of the society in which we live. 
Neither education nor individual liberty can flourish outside 
of society—a developing rather than a status quo society. 
Moreover a democratic society must be one urged on by the 
democratic imperative—which means that our social con- 
flicts must be resolved by the processes of discussion and 
popular action. Educational leadership should therefore wel- 
come with open arms the wide opportunities available through 
the screen and radio. These new educational devices are of 
the highest importance and they bring to us perhaps our 
most challenging technique. Fourth, our education. must 
repudiate government by force whether political or economic. 
This the founders understood well when they ‘broke the 
rhythm of history and believed they were setting an example 
to mankind.” Furthermore this is the method of science to 
which we are committed—freedom to inquire, to expound, 
to propose and to appraise. 

Fifth, our education must teach that the democratic process 
is not automatic. The mere counting of noses does not pro- 
duce freedom and liberty. As a matter of fact dictatorships 
thrive on popular distempers translated at the ballot box. We 
achieve and maintain democracy by providing the conditions 
that make for the democratic life—widespread distribution 
of property and spending power and a decent way of existence 
for all. There can be no real freedom until all are free and 
all are secure. This is the ethical content of democracy and 
its economic base as well. 

Sixth, to be loyal to its commitments in a democracy, edu- 
cation must illustrate the spirit and procedure in which 
knowledge and reason are applied to the solutions of the 
problems of society. It need not try to solve specific prob- 
lems; it presents knowledge that is relevant to them. It 
illustrates the processes of enlightenment and discussion by 
which mature decisions are reached. It is concerned with all 
issues which affect society and has the obligation to throw 
light upon them. 

Seventh, education and its leadership cannot blink the 
fact that the democratic idea is widely challenged. It must 
fly the flag of eternal vigilance. As in the early days of the 
republic there is a call for an education that will perpetu- 
ate the idea of freedom and self government. We must rec- 
ognize the fact that the rights to life, liberty, property, work 
and the pursuit of happiness are merely so much paper unless 
we have a competent society so organized institutionally that 
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freedom may be realized. It must recognize too that the 
national economy in which these rights seem to be automatic 
has been altered by the events of the years and that more 
and more education must now serve an economy which Mr. 
Hoover has called “associational.” Ours is the economy of 
the corporation and of cooperative and collective devices. 
It is an economy of employees and organized enterprises in 
which anti-social activities are disastrous. In brief, educa- 
tion is now concerned with the individual in society and with 
the cultura! values which sustain and enrich life in society. 

This is the way of freedom and, it is to be hoped, of 
security. Mankind has always valued both but it has never 
been able to join them for a considerable time. To guaran- 
tee both was the dream of the original America and for a 
time when economic opportunity and security could be 
achieved by the average man it had both in considerable 
measure. Here was the strength of America and its lure for 
the millions who came to its shores. Here was liberty and 
the participating life. Here was democracy—a way of life— 
the dream of the centuries come true. 

The challenge America faces today in a world of warring 
philosophies is clear cut—can we make the democratic idea 





















and process work in such a way that we can achieve security 
in a social organization which will maintain freedom? Do we 
have to kill one to get the other? Education must face this 
issue or lose its liberty and its oppoprtunity. It must lead 
the way or degenerate into a set of routines guarding a status 
quo or even, as it has in some parts of the world, into an 
instrument of regimentation and tyranny. 

In the largest sense, of course, democracy is education; 
and universal education, if a free instrument, must eventually 
bring about the democracy as a way of life. Education in its 
inclusive sense promotes human values, the dignity and ex- 
cellence of the individual, and universal understandings. It 
makes for social awareness and the development of mutual 
aid. It promotes the idea of justice and the general good. It 
develops individual and social responsibilities. This, too, is 
the content of democracy and the democratic way of life. 

Such a merging of two words into one idea may appear a 
counsel of perfection. What of it? Educational leadership 
in America cannot strive for less. It has been said that dur- 
ing the nineteenth century democracy hitched its star to a 
covered wagon ; today the wagon of education must be hitched 
to the star itself. 
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each other international differences are bound to 

exist. Civilization has not reached, and indeed seems 
far from, that Utopian state of perfection when conflicting 
interests and divergence of views and aspirations may no 
longer be expected to clash and to becloud the horizon even 
when nations and their peoples act only in the best of faith. 
Complete isolation of each individual state, if such a thing 
were possible, is the only way by which such differences might 
be avoided. 

In 1871 when the American Minister to China proceeded 
to Korea escorted by four vessels of war, for the purpose of 
negotiating a treaty of amity and commerce, his vessels were 
fired upon from the Korean forts. A demand for an apology 
from the Koreans was made and, after waiting for the 
apology for a period of 10 days, the forts were destroyed by 
the Americans. During the 10-day interim, Minister Low 
received a letter from the Korean Governor in which, after 
pointing out that the two countries were thousands of miles 
apart, he stated: “It may be said that it is Heaven’s limita- 
tion that has placed us so far from each other. Hitherto there 
has been not a particle of ill feeling between us. Why should 
arms now drag us into mutual resentment? It would be 
better each to remain peacefully in his own place.” These 
words, it seems to me, were prophetic of the difficulties and 
differences that are bound to arise in a closely interrelated 
family of nations. Will Rogers once remarked, I believe, that 
the trouble with Austria was that her neighbors were too 
close to her. 

Complete isolation in this day and age is, of course, un- 
thinkable, and international differences of one kind or an- 
other are therefore inescapable. Many of the self-interests 
of nations are such that when they come into conflict with 
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the opposing self-interests of other nations, little difficulty 
arises in adjusting them amicably, and comparatively little 
attention is given to them by the mass of people. Other 
conflicting interests, though of slight importance compara- 
tively, because of the subject matter involved or the par- 
ticular sector of society affected, result in differences that at- 
tract widespread attention. In still other cases, the conflict of 
interests may be such that seemingly nothing, not even war, 
may adjust the matter satisfactorily. 

Although the sorely tried nations and peoples had fondly 
hoped that eventually a sustained state of order would be 
brought out of the chaos of the World War, they are now 
realizing that national interests and ambitions grow and 
develop, even as individual interests and ambitions grow and 
develop, that we live an ever-changing world, and that 
the inclinations of nations to resort to self-help were not 
eliminated even by that great struggle. 

The story is told that Alexander the Great once asked a 
captured pirate what he was thinking about in making the 
sea unsafe. The pirate replied, “Exactly what you are trying 
to do to the whole world. But because I am limited to one 
small vessel, I am called a pirate, and because you set out 
with a great fleet, you are called an Emperor.” 

Whether substantial improvement in world affairs in the 
face of defiance of treaties and of international law can con- 
tinue for long remains to be seen. The pendulum must, it 
would seem, ultimately swing in the direction of the sanctity 
of treaties and of international law and order. It would 
be a sad commentary upon the better instincts of mankind 
if we could voice no hope of escape for small states from the 
territorial and other ambitions of their more powerful 
neighbors. 

One of the most important questions facing the civilized 
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world today is whether international law and international 
procedure can cope with the numerous situations where na- 
tional self-interests are causing nations to break the bounds 
that prior commitments or international law impose upon 
them; whether serious international differences can be ad- 
justed by any means short of war or the sacrifice of principle; 
whether international law can keep pace with the rapidly 
developing events of the age and whether international pro- 
cedure for applying this law can adjust itself to the varying 
types of conflicts which emerge in many fields. 

There exist today, generally speaking, several schools of 
thought with reference to the nature of international law: 
One group holds the belief that international law is definite 
and certain on all of the more important phases of inter- 
national relations and that a solution for almost any differ- 
ence can be found within the framework of its principles; 
another holds the belief that there is little, if any, interna- 
tional law upon which nations may rely. Between these two 
views there exist varying shades of opinion. 

There are, I submit, many phases of the relations of na- 
tions—in peacetime as well as wartime—not adequately cov- 
ered by international law, and to evolve a method by which 
nations will agree that they shall thereafter be bound, and 
will recognize that they are bound, even when their own 
interests are vitally affected, is exceedingly difficult. 

Grotius wrote of a law of nations that developed and 
grew out of the economic, social, and political relations of 
his time. Much of the strength of the international law 
expounded by Grotius, which enabled it to become a real 
body of living law so quickly, was due to the fact, as stated 
by Roscoe Pound, “that it grew out of and grew up with the 
political facts of the time and its fundamental conception was 
an accurate reflection of an existing political system which 
was developing as the law was doing and at the same time.” 
(Pound, “Philosophical Theory and International Law,” 
Bibliotheca Visseriana (1923) 71, 75-76.) Although less 
than 150 years have passed since Jefferson studied and in- 
voked the law of nations, and although the changing scene 
of international affairs has greatly widened in that period, 
nevertheless international writers still repeat familiar rules 
of peace and of war that arose in an age when the shore 
could be protected at most at a distance of 3 miles (the 
range of the cannon), when all the known land was capable 
of permanent occupation, and when oil and even coal were 
not thought of as necessities of war. 

The problem of adjusting international law to this chang- 
ing scene is not an easy one. International law can not remain 
static. Yet if rules to govern the conduct of nations are stated 
in terms too sweeping or too far in advance of the time, 
nations will flout them even as they flout an archaic rule. 

Established international law is, of course, supplemented in 
certain fields by conventional agreements or treaties. But if 
international law is to be developed in important fields by 
means of conventional undertakings, such undertakings must 
be reasonable, and the plighted word must be acknowledged 
as binding not only within the agreement itself but also in 
the actual practice of the states parties to the agreement. 
Perhaps nations have at times been too easily swayed into 
signing important international documents or have signed 
with mental reservations. In some instances these documents 
lack adequate provision for their change to meet changing 
conditions or for their denunciation when they are found to 
be archaic or inadequate. If conventional undertakings extant 
today were honored in their observance by the contracting 
parties there would be no occasion for large armies and navies, 
or for apprehension by states, strong or weak, that their 
peace and safety are in jeopardy. 

But the peaceful adjustment of international differences in- 


volves more than the public generally comprehends by the 
use of the expression. Usually it involves slow, patient, and 
laborious procedure. These processes may be in the nature 
of diplomatic negotiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, or judicial settlement. 

By processes of mediation or conciliation a third party or 
parties endeavor to negotiate a settlement, or to persuade 
the parties to the dispute to settle the matter themselves. By 
the process of arbitration a tribunal undertakes to settle the 
matter either upon the basis of rules stated in the agreement to 
arbitrate or of rules of international law, or both. There are 
numerous conciliation and arbitration agreements existing be- 
tween states. In fact, practically every member of the family 
of nations is a party to one or more such agreements. The 
conventions concluded at the Hague Peace Conferences in 
1899 and in 1907 are probably better known than many 
others. Under these conventions parties to a dispute can 
submit their differences to a tribunal of arbitration to be 
selected from a permanent panel composed of representatives 
of the powers parties to the agreements. The United States 
and other powers have frequently invoked the procedure 
called for under these conventions in settling international 
differences. 

In addition to the Permanent Court of Arbitration pro- 
vided for in the Hague conventions, there exists the perma- 
nent Court of International Justice—a permanent tribunal, as 
its name indicates, created for the express purpose of passing 
judicially on international controversies. While the United 
States has not ratified the protocols concerning adherence to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice, the Court is 
nevertheless open to the United States as one of the states 
mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant. 

One of the obstacles to the more frequent employment of 
machinery of arbitration or conciliation has been the reluct- 
ance of states to agree to submit certain classes of differences 
which are susceptible of settlement by such methods. General 
arbitration agreements are frequently hedged about by limi- 
tations or reservations. Some of them are confined in scope 
to differences which may arise of a legal nature or relating 
to the interpretation of treaties. Others except from their 
scope matters affecting the vital interest, the independence, 
or the honor of the state, and matters which concern third 
states. It is precisely these classes of cases where lies the 
greatest danger of the rupture of international relations or 
of war. These are the cases wherein states refrain from sub- 
mitting their differences to the judgment of arbitrators on 
the basis of law or justice. 

There are, it seems to me, few international differences 
that may not be settled by pacific means, if the states have in 
fact a real desire for peace. States and even less well organ- 
ized communities have from remote times provided means for 
the settlement of differences by orderly processes between 
people within their borders. We can well imagine the chaos 
that would obtain if private people were free to ignore these 
methods of procedure and resort to force or self-help in such 
matters. Yet this is precisely the procedure adopted by na- 
tions upon occasion. We must, of course, recognize that inde- 
pendent states are, at least theoretically, subject to no superior 
power—they are all supposed to be equal; that quite aside 
from national pride they may not have that degree of con- 
fidence in an international tribunal that their nationals have 
in domestic tribunals; also, that domestic tribunals may be 
less susceptible to political considerations than might be the 
case as regards an international tribunal. But even bearing 
in mind all these and other considerations, there would seem 
to be little reason why states should not be willing, at least 
in the first instance, to submit their controversies to third 
parties and refrain from resort to armed force until the 
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possibilities for a fair and amicable settlement shall have been 
explored. This would have at least a threefold advantage: 
(1) the possibility that an amicable adjustment might be 
reached, (2) the airing of the differences openly with the 
resultant opportunity for public opinion to develop and assert 
itself, and (3) the possibility that the parties to the dispute 
might by the mere passing of time lose their zest for war. 

A decision by a tribunal as to the rights of the parties to 
a dispute, or as justice may seem to demand, can generally be 
had. When viewed in the light of the fact that wars seldom 
result in the satisfactory settlement of differences, it seems 
all the more imperative that states should submit their differ- 
ences to methods of peaceful settlement. 

During the last few years the nations of this hemisphere 
have given—as recently stated by Secretary of State Hull— 
“abundant evidence” of their “will to peace.” Colombia and 
Peru, and, more recently, Haiti and the Dominican Republic, 
have succeeded in composing the serious differences between 
them. At the same time Ecuador and Peru, Honduras and 
Nicaragua, and Bolivia and Paraguay are seeking amicable 
solutions of their difficulties. 

The United States was an early advocate of the peaceful 
adjustment of international differences. Of the several 
methods which we have adopted looking to this end, I refer 
to only two, namely, that adopted for the settlement of 
problems arising between the United States and Canada along 
the international boundary line, and that adopted for the 
settlement of problems arising between the United States 
and Mexico. 

In 1909 the United States and Great Britain concluded a 
convention concerning the boundary waters between the 
United States and Canada containing provision for the es- 
tablishment of an International Joint Commission, composed 
of six members (three to be appointed by each Government) 
with jurisdiction over all cases involving the use, obstruction, 
or diversion of the boundary waters described in the conven- 
tion, and also jurisdiction over any other question or matters 
of difference arising between the two countries along the com- 
mon frontier whenever either Government requests that such 
questions be so referred. In the latter instance, the Commis- 
sion examines into and reports upon the facts and circum- 



























stances and makes recommendations to the two Governments. 
The Commission has dealt with numerous problems relating 
to the use of water along the boundary line for domestic, 
sanitary, power, navigation, and other purposes. 

There is in existence, under the boundary convention of 
March 1, 1889, between the United States and Mexico, a 
Commission composed of one representative appointed by 
each Government, with jurisdiction to make decisions on 
boundary questions arising on that portion of the frontier 
where the Rio Grande and the Colorado River form the 
boundary line. Because of the frequent and sometimes sudden 
changes of the channel of the Rio Grande, many questions 
which might give rise to differences are constantly presented 
to and passed upon by the Commission. It also has jurisdic- 
tion over questions relating to the construction of works in 
those rivers contrary to earlier agreements, and since 1933 
has had charge of an important rectification project along the 
Rio Grande. 

Many of the solutions reached by these two Commissions 
are adopted with little attention paid to them save by those 
nationals of the two countries directly affected. Nevertheless, 
our unfortified boundaries of nearly 4,000 miles to the north 
of us, and of nearly 2,000 miles to the south of us, remain 
unexcelled examples of the efficaciousness of the peaceful ad- 
justment of international differences—examples that point the 
way possibly to the more orderly solution of international 
differences generally. 

It seems to those of us who labor with these problems, that 
if the machinery for the peaceful adjustment of differences 
could be strengthened, if resort to such methods could become 
a settled practice, if sound decisions should become the rule— 
if, indeed, a considerable share of the differences that arise 
among states were adjusted by these or similar means—real 
progress in the direction of world peace would be made. 

The development of international law in step with the 
events to which it must be applied, and out of which new 
phases of it must emerge, and the development of the pro- 
cesses of conciliation and arbitration—the machinery for its 
application—would thus seem to be a challenge to the youth 
of today and of tomorrow. 


The Future of Interest Rates 


THEIR INFLUENCE ON PROGRESS 


By WALTER LICHTENSTEIN, Vice President, The First National Bank of Chicago 
Before the 48th Annual Convention Illinois Bankers Association, Springfield, Illinois May 24, 1938 


has become a rather trite one. Nevertheless, it is of 

continuous interest to bankers and never more so than 
at the present moment, for the investment policy of each 
bank will depend upon the answer which the head of the 
institution makes to the query here posed. There were times 
when investments were not as important as loans, but the 
situation has changed markedly in the course of the years. 
Prior to the Civil War the percentage of loans to deposits 
ranged between 200 per cent and 400 per cent. After the 
Civil War the high point was reached in 1872, when loans 
amounted to 120 per cent of deposits. But since that time the 
relationship of loans to deposits has changed very much and, 
at present, for member banks, the ratio of loans to deposits 
is less than 35 per cent. Investments of banks, which used 


T= subject which I have been asked to discuss today 


to be of secondary importance, now exceed loans and on April 
20, 1938, amounted to 42 per cent of deposits. However that 
may be, interest rates are important whether discussed in 
connection with the ordinary loans made by banks or in 
relation to their investment portfolio; after all, there is 
always certain to be some connection between the rate of 
interest charged on loans and the yields received on invest- 
ments. Obviously, the earnings of banks depend primarily 
on the amount of return received on all types of earning 
assets. These returns have varied greatly. According to 
figures published by the Federal Reserve Board for member 
banks, the net earnings on loans and investments were 2 per 
cent in 1929 and 1.29 per cent in 1935. What this means 
in earnings on capital funds of banks is shown by the fact 
that in 1929 member banks earned 8.75 per cent in their 
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capital funds, while in 1935 they earned only 4.14 per cent. 
Parenthetically, I may say that for 1933 there were not only 
no earnings, but there was a net deficit amounting to 7.26 
per cent of capital funds. 

it would have to be indeed an abnormal period, such as 
unfortunately we did experience in 1929-33, when a bank 
of the size indicated would suffer so large a loss. High inter- 
est rates, moreover, make it possible for a bank to build up 
adequate reserve to offset losses. If the average return of 
interest received by a bank amounts to 10 per cent, it is pos- 
sible for a bank to lose one dollar in every ten without the 
earning assets being thereby impaired; if the average return 
is 6 per cent, the bank could lose only one dollar of every 
$16.66; while on an average return of 2 per cent, a bank 
losing more than one dollar in every fifty would suffer im- 
pairment of its assets. From such a point of view, low interest 
rates ought really to work in the direction of restricting credit 
by making banks more cautious about the type of loans and, 
to the extent that this presumption is true, one of the primary 
purposes of the Government in keeping money rates low will 
be defeated. I am not maintaining categorically that such is 
the effect of low interest rates and easy credit conditions. 
1 am afraid the fact that there are abundant funds available 
means keen competition to put the money to work and very 
likely many banks under such circumstances do not observe 
caution even though they are really not in a position to 
take risks. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Government decided a few months 
ago that there was need of still easier credit conditions in the 
country, though the Lord knows they were easy enough 
before. ‘The Government, for some time to come, will be in 
need of much new financing and refinancing, and if more 
billions are to be spent than had been anticipated for relief 
and similar purposes, obviously we shall continue to have 
unbalanced budgets with the result that it is impossible to 
predict the time when the Government will not be in need 
of more and more financing. Under such circumstances, the 
Government will wish to have low interest rates; moreover, 
it has always been true that governments are more in favor 
of easy credit conditions rather than the reverse, for while a 
period of deflation may be a good thing for the economic 
body, much as sulphur and molasses used to be thought to be 
good for the body of man (and for all I know may be still), 
these are all unpleasant remedies and the party in power 
which administers the tonic of deflation is not likely to be 
popular with the mass of the voters. 

The next question then is, how far can the Government 
succeed in doing so? Evidently it can do much; certainly for 
the present. Through open market operations on the part of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Government can pretty well 
control the price of government bonds. It can certainly peg 
their price for a few more years—how long no one can tell. 
It can do so, not only through open market operations, but 
in several other ways, notably by using the so-called surplus 
funds, accumulated by the Social Security Administration and 
similar governmental entities, for the purpose of purchasing 
government securities. It has still the- power under the 
Thomas Amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act to 
issue three billions of fiat money which would do much in the 
direction of keeping the money market well supplied with 
funds. There are still other methods, but I just wish to indi- 
cate that for the time being the Government has the power, 
if it has the desire, to keep interest rates down. To be sure, 
this cannot be done indefinitely. It is conceivable that this 
pumping of unused credit into the banks will finally “take,” 
as it were, and something akin to inflation will occur. If the 
fear of impending danger becomes sufficiently great, we may 
finally get into a situation where the printing press and other 





means at the disposal of the government are no longer suffi- 
cient to keep up with the increasing demand for credit. So I 
should say that the immediate question that ought to be 
answered is, what is the chance of inflation? 

For one thing there can be no inflation as long as there is 
as little movement in business and economic life as at present. 
Inflation means great velocity in turnover of currency and in 
bank deposits; in short, feverish activity. The mere fact 
that there are huge excess funds piled up in banks doesn’t 
mean inflation. Those excess funds, at the moment, play no 
greater role really than does the gold buried at Fort Knox. 
I grant the potentialities of inflation are there, but that is all. 

I come to the same conclusion that I did in June and 
November of 1936, namely: 


a. We shall have no immediate inflation, and 
b. Partly on that account, there is not likely in the near 


future to be much change in the general level of interest 
rates. ; 


The recent pump priming has been somewhat exaggerated by 
the newspapers for actually the additional sums involved are 
not likely, as has been suggested, to amount to somewhere 
around four to seven billion dollars: they are much more 
likely to amount to about a billion and a half. This money 
is apt to have some effect on consumers spending which may 
make itself felt toward the end of this year. I doubt whether 
it will assume any large proportion and I doubt whether the 
effect of it will last very far into the year 1939. I can con- 
ceive, depending upon how much improvement in business 
will result in the next few months, that there will be a slight 
firming up of short term rates without much if any change 
in long term rates. 

I am not taking into consideration in making this guess, 
always a hazardous occupation, the possibility of war in 
Europe. Foreign complications would naturally change the 
whole picture. However, there again I doubt, barring acci- 
dents, that we shall see any major war in Europe within the 
next year or so and to make any guesses as to what will hap- 
pen beyond the next year or so is even more foolish than 
trying to attempt to foretell the events of the next twelve 
months. 

Naturally, we are mostly interested in those trends which 
concern the immediate present, but I should not wish to 
close without referring also to some phenomena, the effect 
of which may not be very apparent in the lifetime of most 
of us. In a very notable address which Mr. Barker, Vice 
President of Sears, Roebuck & Company, delivered recently 
in Pullman, Washington, he spoke of two very important 
factors in the development of the modern world which were 
not present in previous times. The first of these is the effect 
of modern systems of communications. The result of these 
is to synchronize the attitude of vast masses of people in the 
whole country, if not in the whole world. The swings of 
the pendulum are likely to be much greater in the future 
than they have ever been in the past. If for one reason or 
another people cease buying a certain commodity in one 
community, the same is almost certain to happen over a very 
wide region. The result is that almost overnight business in 
that particular line drops off and if it drops off in one line 
every other business enterprise is affected. People begin to 
hesitate and they postpone to some future date the buying 
of an automobile, of a new suit of clothes, of an extra pair 
of shoes, and when many take this same attitude and wait 
to see what is going to happen, it means that the whole busi- 
ness machinery is checked. Mr. Barker called this the “post- 
ponability of demand.” 

The other point, perhaps fundamentally even of greater 
importance, is a change appearing in this country and the 
whole world in respect to the increase of population. At the 
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end of the Wars of the Spanish Succession in the eighteenth 
century, Great Britain was faced with what seemed a stu- 
pendous debt burden, but by the time the wars consequent 
upon the French Revolution and the accession of Napoleon 
came along, the size of the debt seemed to mean relatively 
little. The reason was that population had increased largely 
and processes of production had developed greatly so that 
what was a load at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
meant much less at the end of that period. —The Napoleonic 
Wars furnish perhaps even a better example. Great Britain 
was at the threshhold of the Industrial Revolution. This 
meant that population could increase by leaps and bounds 
and nevertheless the standard of living of the average man 
improve greatly. The shift from an agricultural population 
to an industrialized urban one meant the crowding together 
of people in large cities with a consequent increased demand 
for improvements in everything that pertained to the mod- 
ern way of living. Hence, the debt of Great Britain, which 
seemed a staggering burden in 1815, appeared as a perfectly 
negligible amount by the end of the same century. In other 
words, changes in methods of production and the organiza- 
tion of economic society, coupled with an increase of popula- 
tion, implied that as time went on there could be an increase 
of taxation, and, hence, an increase of national debt without 
in any way proving a handicap to the forward march of the 
race. Now we are faced with a different situation. It would 
be foolish for me to say that in the future there will be no 
changes in methods of production comparable to those that 
took place in the nineteenth century. But one just wonders 
if there may not be at least a slowing up. Then, as to popu- 
lation increase, we know that the ratio of increase has been 
steadily declining and statisticians have estimated that it 
will not be many years before there will be not only no 
increase of population, but even a steady decline. That 
would imply a gradual lessened demand for goods instead 
of an increased demand. As far as this country is concerned, 
the shutting off of immigration has produced a marked 
change. We have no longer great areas of unsettled regions 
to develop and, therefore, can hardly look forward to an 
expansion commensurate with that which took place in this 
country in the nineteenth century. I question whether, under 
conditions now existing, our present debt burden is such as 
to reduce our progress very much. In fact, in speaking of 
the amount of the debt, one must remember that while the 
debt of the Federal Government has increased greatly in 
recent years, the total amount of debt, both public and private, 
is probably not as great as it was in 1929. To be sure, the 
reason is that much of it has been written off and people 
have suffered losses, but at any rate it is out of the way and 
no longer represents a load to be carried. Then, too, low in- 
terest rates mean that a relatively higher amount of debt can 
be carried without adding anything to the cost. After all, 
as far as the debt of the National Government is concerned, 
it must be remembered that this is not repaid. In general, 
national governments have not repaid their debts in the sense 
that they have actually reduced very often the total amount. 
We did at one period of our history. There have been times 
in the histories of other countries when the total national 
debt has been lowered, but it isn’t the rule. The individual 
holder of a bond may be repaid, but in order to repay him 
the government borrows from someone else. I should say 
that as long as the service on the debt does not use up a 
disproportionate amount of the national income, the question 
of repayment of the capital of the debt is perhaps not of 
primary importance, though it does mean that if the debt 
piles up there is less leeway to borrow sufficiently large addi- 
tional amounts in the event of future great national emer- 
gencies. 


It rather seems to me that not merely economic develop- 
ments move in cycles, but that the same is true also of politi- 
cal and cultural affairs. Civilizations have risen and fallen 
from the remote past down to our own time. The dawn of 
history is coterminous with a number of civilizations which 
are little more than names: Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Cretan, Sumerian, Etruscan, and Persian—until finally, 
closer to us in time and character—we come to the Greek 
and Roman. I have mentioned only those periods to which 
we trace back by direct descent and I have taken no account 
of the vast developments in Asia which also exerted an influ- 
ence on the western world to a much greater extent than 
was realized a century ago. But not only have there been 
ups and downs, but there have been also, as it were, lateral 
movements. It is not generally appreciated that until the 
sixteenth century and possibly longer the peoples of the Far 
East and the Near East were much more civilized and much 
more highly educated than were those of the Occident. It 
is only since the sixteenth century that the mechanical genius 
of the western world has made it dominant and has rele- 
gated for the time being the rest of the world to a more ob- 
scure position. I said the mechanical genius of the western 
world, for if we look at purely intellectual developments, 
the question arises whether any great progress has been made 
since the days of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. To be sure, 
every high school boy and possibly every graduate from the 
grades may have more factual knowledge than the wisest 
man of antiquity, but does that mean he is a clearer thinker 
and that he contributes more to the moral and intellectual 
stature of the race? This is a purely academic phase, albeit 
rather interesting, but I shall not pursue it any further. 
Those of you who are interested may get an excellent exposi- 
tion of this problem if you will turn to the Atlantic Monthly 
of August, 1907, and read the article by the late James Bryce 
entitled “What Is Progress?” Today I am merely dwelling 
on the more material aspects. As far as Europe is concerned, 
the so-called Dark Ages, following the fall of the Roman 
Empire, seemed to usher in complete chaos and a degradation 
of life to such an extent that the standard of living of a 
goodly part of the population was not much above that of 
the beasts of the field. Gradually, and largely as a result of 
the work of the early monastic orders of the Catholic church, 
conditions improved and there was fairly steady progress, cer- 
tainly until 1914. There were setbacks even before then, 
such as those connected with the great religious wars of the 
seventeenth century, but these were made good fairly rapidly, 
and, take it all in all, the material well-being of all the 
peoples of Western Europe has been improving since the 
tenth century of our era. 

So we come to the time of the war which, undoubtedly, 
marked a change, a change which is not fully realized even 
today and which may not be entirely comprehended until 
several centuries have passed. Perhaps, fortunately for his 
own peace of mind, man is rarely conscious from day to day 
or year to year of any significant appreciation or depreciation 
in the world around him. Let me illustrate a little more 
definitely. I mean that if the traditional date of the end of 
the Roman Empire is accepted, namely the year 476 of our 
era, the person who lived from 450 to 500 A. D. was prob- 
ably not conscious that he was much worse off than his im- 
mediate ancestors, though he may have known that things 
were better several hundred years earlier. So our young 
people are not very much worried when their leaders tell them 
how much more beautiful the world was before 1914. They 
regard that to be just a conception of old people who are 
yearning for the days of their youth, while, as a matter of 
fact, the young believe in the great strides in social security 
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made in this country and abroad and in the more efficient 
government of a dictatorship. The young Fascists or Com- 
munists or young New Dealers consider those who preceded 
them as old fogies who, in so far as they belonged to a 
privileged class, merely regret that their particular kind of 
people are no longer in control. And who will say that the 
young are not correct? They may be or they may not be. 





But the answer cannot be given today, nor next year; it will 
require a long passage of time before final judgment can be 
rendered upon the changes in our own period. So I am not 
going to be dogmatic and argue that the days of my youth 
were much better than those now. I think there were, but 
that doesn’t prove anything and is just an opinion. And the 
same is true of all else I have said. 


The Growing Edge of Experience 


AN AGE OF TITANIC TRANSITION 


By REV. LLOYD E. FOSTER 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises of the American Institute of Banking in New York City, May 26, 1938 


School, observes that organisms have a growing edge. 

A piece of muscle, he states, under the right labo- 
ratory conditions will grow indefinitely by the process of 
new cells being added to its growing frontier. Individual 
experience also has its growing edge. Personality is achieved 
as this enlarging edge incorporates new areas of meaning. 

The development of your personality hinges pretty largely 
on what you do with the growing edge of your life. Most 
of us have a static idea of experience. We think of it as a 
container into which ideas are thrown or as a receptacle 
into which facts can be dumped much as we drop things into 
a dresser drawer. But Dr. Cabot’s analogy is much truer. 
Personality has a growing flange and the quality of person- 
ality depends upon what the extending flange includes. 

If personality is to grow, there must be a recognition of 
the basic fact of individuality. Every person differs from 
every other person. He has traits and characteristics which 
are peculiarly his own. Even an amoeba has individuality 
in that it differs from its fellows. Recently the writer, while 
being taken through the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in Washington, was shown the finger-prints of Dillinger 
which are kept in what is known as the “dead list.” Each 
finger-print has about 600 points of identification. Mr. 
Dillinger found his own finger-prints a source of embarrass- 
ment and paid two Chicago surgeons five thousand dollars 
to alter them. But such alteration is impossible. The Court 
requires only twelve points of identification, and after Mr. 
Dillinger’s surgical treatment over 300 points remained. 
Even the individual’s finger-print stamps him with an unal- 
terable uniqueness. If you are to succeed, you must be aware 
of your own individuality, both its limitations and its potenti- 
alities. The former must be recognized; the latter must be 
evoked. 

Character depends upon the integration of the instinctive 
forces within one. Much of our education is in terms of 
external adjustment rather than in terms of the unifying of 
the inner emotional forces. We try to make an orderly ad- 
justment to external situations only to fail because inner 
experience is chaotic and confused. Someone has said that 
“ideals are the growing points of character.” They are the 
center about which life is organized and they become the 
structural supports which keep experience from collapsing. 
Honesty, truthfulness, and respect for personality must be 
included in the shaping of an integrated character. 

Religion means that the growing edge of experience is 
extended to include the fact of God. Two hypotheses con- 
front us: either the universe is the product of blind, mechan- 
ical forces having no predetermined end or it is the product 
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of an Intelligence in the scheme of which personality is a 
primary concern and end. The latter seems the better risk. 
When the growing edge of experience recognizes God as a 
functioning fact, life has a scale of values with persons at 
the top; things no longer dominate; and personality can 
stand the shock of financial losses because the basic values 
are untouched. 

Now Democracy is the outcome of what has been said 
about the significance of the growing edge of experience. 
Democracy arose in the eighteenth century in the revolt of 
the common man against arbitrary governmental authority. 
Man felt himself to be of worth and also capable of self-gov- 
ernment through his chosen representatives. Today we witness 
a denial of the democratic tradition in the rise of the Total- 
itarian State as exemplified by both Communism and Fascism. 
It insists on a rigid control of all areas of life—business, 
education, art and religion. It refuses to recognize the indi- 
vidual as having a growing edge of experience. He must fit 
into the cogs of this Totalitarian machine or be crushed by it. 
Communism in Russia treats the individual not as an end but 
as a means. A whole class of individuals may be wiped out 
if it furthers the end of the State. It was said of the Czar 
that he treated people as manure to grow a few roses. The 
same attitude prevails under Stalin. The heresy trials reveal 
an internal breakdown made inevitable by an inherent dis- 
respect for personality, which is at the core of the Communist 
philosophy. A vicious circle of intimidation, brute force and 
terrorism has obtained in Russia from Peter the Great to 
Stalin. The Russian Totalitarian State ignores the growing 
edge of the individual. 

Nor is the situation essentially different in Germany under 
the Totalitarian State of Hitler. Here again the individual 
must succumb to the demands of the State or suffer extinc- 
tion. He dare not criticize or resist it at any point. He does 
not have the capacity to express himself in affairs of govern- 
ment; he is only capable of marching in an army at the 
direction of some superior Nordic mind. 

Democracy is based on the inherent worth of the indi- 
vidual. Because he has a growing edge of experience, he may 
share in national decisions and in affairs of government. 
The function of a government is not to acquire territory but 
to provide a system whereby human personality is given the 
opportunity to grow and develop through normal self-expres- 
sion. But our task is only half completed. We have achieved 
a fair degree of political democracy in that we guarantee to 
most citizens freedom of speech, assembly and worship. Now 
we are also challenged to achieve a larger degree of economic 
democracy. In a situation where thirteen millions of people 
are on relief, the very foundations of democracy are threat- 
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ened. Their very dependency may disqualify them for intelli- 
gent and purposive citizenship. The problem is bigger than 
any political party. And if any political party succumbs to 
the temptation to manipulate this dispossessed group for ul- 
terior ends, then Democracy is indeed threatened. 

You are living in an age of titanic transition amidst con- 
flicting philosophies, tremendous environmental pressure, and 
subject to great nerve strain. What happens to the growing 
edge of your experience is of great moment. Stanley Jones 
relates that one day he stood on a mountain watching the 






gathering of a great wind storm down in the valley. At its 
vortex, he saw an eagle caught and held by the atmospheric 
pressure of the wind’s force. He expected the eagle to be 
borne to the sharp rocks below and crushed. But the eagle 
set its wings and the storm, instead of destroying it, bore it 
above to safety. Much depends on the set of your character. 
If the growing edge of experience has included noble ideals, 
you can stand the atmospheric pressure of world chaos. If 
your life has a stable center, nothing which happens at its 
circumference need defeat you. 


New Frontiers in Economic Progress 
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petent to address you upon the theme assigned to me, 

namely, “New Frontiers in Economics’, if the empha- 
sis is placed upon the last two words, “in economics”. If, 
however, the emphasis is upon the first two words—‘“new 
frontiers’—the theme is peculiarly applicable to my own 
field, since over and over again in relatively recent history 
it has been new discoveries in physics that have forced the 
abandonment of old frontiers in other sciences, both natural 
and social, including economics, and even in the fundamentals 
of philosophy itself. I shall therefore attempt first to sketch 
briefly the history of the discovery of a certain number of 
physical fundamentals which have been responsible for the 
opening of new vistas of knowledge, even the creation of 
new standards of social conduct. 

The two fundamental laws of mechanics, Newton’s law of 
gravitation and Galileo’s law of inertia, which ushered in not 
only the period of modern science but of modern civiliza- 
tion itself, were only discovered three hundred years ago, 
but what changes in man’s thinking and acting in all the 
phases of his life have they not in these three short centuries 
brought about, changes greater than any that took place in 
the thirty preceding centuries. Take only two illustrations. 

For thousands upon thousands of years before 1600 A. D. 
men had studied the stars. They had tried to find relation- 
ships between the lives of men and the positions of the 
planets. They had developed through centuries astrological 
lore. Pure superstition, we call it now. But it was legitimate 
thinking and acting then. Why? Because the key to the 
discovery of physical knowledge had not yet been found and 
these astrologers were taking the first steps toward the dis- 
covery of that key. They were imagining, speculating about 
and guessing at relationships between observable events— 
namely, in this case between changes in the configurations 
of the heavens and the fates of men. Such pure speculations, 
born of a wide awake curiosity, are indeed the first steps in 
the process of discovering knowledge. Such first steps had to 
be taken before mankind was ready for the second step. This 
was exceedingly slow in coming. I will call it the experi- 
mental or testing step. Thus the number of possible relation- 
ships between phenomena is obviously very large, and the 
chance that any one of them is correct is correspondingly 
small. The Ancients made enormous numbers of such guesses, 
especially the Greeks who speculated endlessly about every- 
thing. Also, they took their universified speculations in many 
instances so seriously as to allow them to guide their actions, 
as, for example, in the aforesaid field of astrology. Again, 


S INCE I am not an economist I am quite clearly incom- 


we are told that both Ulysses and Aeneus sacrificed a bullock 
each morning to the eternal Gods, and charted the course of 
their ships by omens gotten from the appearance of the 
squirming entrails. An utterly ridiculous procedure, we say! 
No, not ridiculous at that time, for that was before the de- 
velopment of the method of science. It is of course worse 
than ridiculous now, and yet actually even today thousands 
upon thousands of people still follow it—the method of 
hunch, superstition, preconception, and emotion, instead of 
the method of science. 

To see from a concrete example what this alternative 
method, the method of science is, observe how Newton pro- 
ceeded. Like his predecessors he started by postulating or 
guessing at something. In this case this initial postulate was 
that the heavenly bodies act as if they were attracting one 
another. But then he went beyond what most of these pre- 
decessors, save Galileo and a few others, had done, namely, 
he went at a careful quantitative study of new facts to see 
how they fitted with his guess. He looked up the best data 
he could find on the distance of the moon. He then used 
Galileo’s newly discovered inertial law to find the precise 
numerical value of the centrifugal force tending to cause the 
moon to fly out of its orbit; he then calculated that the pull 
which the earth must exert on the moon to balance this 
tendency at this determined distance of the moon from the 
earth came out numerically right if the attraction of the 
earth for the moon varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance and is proportional to the product of the attracting 
masses. Thus, by this first notable success Newton’s law of 
gravitation began to be discovered. 

It then had to be checked in the more complicated cases of 
the motions of the planets about the sun; then in computing 
the orbits of comets; then in predicting years ahead the exact 
instant of eclipses, also the exact time of return of comets 
after their orbits had been determined ; then in the Cavendish 
experiment in measuring how a torsion balance is affected by 
the approach of two heavy masses to the small balls carried 
at the opposite ends of the torsionally suspended bar, until 
finally through evidence brought in from many directions, 
evidence which anybody could check and hundreds had 
checked, Newton’s universal law of gravitation took its place 
as one of the established facts of the physical world. ‘There 
was no longer any guess work or hunch about it. With its 
aid and that of the inertial law in La Place’s Mechanique 
Celeste practically all the majestic motions of the heavenly 
bodies had been predicted and found to check with computed 
values, and the days of astrology were gone forever. Hy- 
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pothesis, critical analysis, prediction of behavior under new 
conditions, experimental test and verification, had all been 
used and the result had demonstrated that practical, depend- 
able knowledge had been obtained, knowledge which could 
be taken as a safe guide in astronomical and physical and 
engineering prediction and design. The method of astrology 
had lost out; the method of science had begun to come to 
its own. 

Second illustration. In the next century these laws of celes- 
tial mechanics and the method of science had arrived, and 
begun, for the first time, to be applied not merely to celestial 
problems, but also to terrestrial ones. Here is one of them. 
For hundreds of thousands of years man had warmed himself 
by his campfire or his grate without stopping to wonder what 
heat was, or if he wondered he had no way to find out. He 
mysteriously worshipped fire, but he had not even a glimmer 
of understanding of it. He did not even possess the funda- 
mental concepts that were necessary to attack the problem 
of heat. For the very idea of the energy of molecular motion 
had not been born, and more than that could not possibly 
be born until after Gallilean and Newtonian mechanics had 
been developed so completely are practically all advances 
now built upon the accumulated knowledge and experience of 
the past. To this day the laws of Galileo and Newton not 
only underlie all machines for transforming and utilizing 
ordinary mechanical power, but also all heat engines as well. 
No thermal engine or power machine of any kind could be 
built today if Galileo and Newton or someone else had not 
first made these discoveries. 

Indeed it is not too much to say that the whole of modern 
science has grown out of the use of the method which the 
great builders of the modern world who lived in the 16th 
and 17th centuries discovered, a method clearly illustrated 
by the foregoing example. A new age of verified and tested 
and established law in place of hunch and guesswork and 
superstition and emotion had been ushered in. This changed 
not only man’s thinking about the nature of the physical 
world, now found to be so unlike what the lore of the 
astrologist and the alchemist had pictured to him but it 
also set him to questioning his other inherited conceptions, 
prejudices and postulates. In a single sentence, with the 
shaking off of the superstitions of the past regarding the 
physical world, the authoritarianisms of both church and 
state began to lose their hold. Ideas of individual freedom 
and democracy began to grow. The method of getting prac- 
tical, dependable, checkable knowledge which the common 
man could safely use as a guide for his action had been 
discovered. 

The scientific method was ready for use in all the fields 
of human thought and action. It had been discovered pri- 
marily through the study of physics and astronomy. It was 
then introduced successively and with similar results into 
the fields of chemistry, of geology, of biology, yes and of 
economics, of government, of finance and the other social 
sciences, until now all these fields have, through its use, 
their cores or fundamentals or of definitely discovered and 
well tested facts and laws. In a recent article in the March 
Ist issue of the Forum I have outlined a simple, practical, 
jury procedure by which any one can easily find whether or 
not any problem that confronts him lies within this core of 
the already definitely known. The recommended procedure 
is to ask any able specialist in the field in question whether 
a thoroughly competent jury of recognized authorities in 
physics or chemistry or geology or law or economics or what 
not, depending upon the nature of the question, would vote 
as much as 9 to 1 as to the answer. If so, I stated that there 
would not be one chance in a thousand that the jury would 
be wrong. The answer of such a jury could then be treated 





as definite, dependable, usable knowledge. I of course recog- 
nized the fact that not all the problems that worry us are 
thus definitely answerable but I expressed amazement at 
finding how large a fraction of the problems that are most 
commonly put either to physicists or economists and that 
are most violently debated on soap boxes and in public 
forums belong definitely in the catagory of the already known, 
or the definitely determinable by the foregoing jury method 
and therefore are not the proper subject of debate at all. 
Even if the vote of the jury of experts came out less nearly 
unanimous than 9 to 1, the procedure is the only correct 
one for getting the best possible approach to knowledge in a 
field in which one cannot make a scientific study for himself. 
Perpetual motion machines in both physics and economics 
were once the proper subjects for inquiry, but they are no 
longer such and yet they are the subjects most frequently 
debated, sometimes even in Congress. 

Now having shown how the scientific method came into use 
and how the results coming from its use can be found and 
applied by the non-specialist even by the typical voter, I can 
perhaps with propriety say something about New Frontiers 
in economics because they result from and are actually in- 
distinguishable from new frontiers in physics. The afore- 
mentioned Forum article was entitled “Science and the 
Standard of Living” and in it I myself found by following 
the foregoing jury procedure, though I am not an economist, 
that in a free countfy like the United States the standard 
of living of the people and by that is meant simply average 
real wages (money wages divided by index numbers of living 
costs )—is determined simply and solely by the total quantity 
of goods and services produced per worker. 

And a second fundamental or undisputed fact that I also 
formed by the same method is that the reason real wages are 
now nearly twice as high in the United States as in the most 
prosperous European countries, England and Scandanavia, 
and much higher now than they have ever been at any time or 
place in history, is due to the fact that science in the form 
of scientific devices has been brought to the aid of the worker 
more fully here and now than at any other place or time. 

Thus far it will have been observed that I am talking about 
science and the standard of living and that I am therefore 
well within my own field, since I ought to have and per- 
haps do have a reasonable knowledge of the history of 
science and of the main effects of scientific discovery. 

But to show where economics comes in let me ask what 
is meant by the statement that scientific devices have been 
brought to the aid of the worker. The answer is that the 
practical significance of that statement is found in the fact 
that the American worker uses more power machines than 
does the foreign worker, more power lathes, more washing 
machines, more refrigerators, more carpet sweepers, more 
power lawn mowers, more automatic machinery, more mass 
production methods. But under what heading does the ocon- 
omist catalogue power machines? Why they are simply what 
he calls capital set to work to aid the worker to produce 
more so that he, the worker, may have more to consume, 
for the common man—the worker—must in the long run get 
practically all that is produced anyway, and that, if for no 
other reason, simply because the capitalist is so rare an 
animal that as a consumer he is practically negligible. He 
cannot eat his capital or his income. He can only pass it 
on for someone else to consume, in return for goods and 
services, mostly the latter, and this he does in employing 
housemaids and gardeners, and chauffeurs and musicians and 
artists and architects and teachers and research workers, in 
other words, in employing the very groups which are very 
largely responsible for the progress of civilization. Carl 
Snyder, statistician and economist of the Federal Board has 
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recently written an article which I had not seen when I 
wrote the aforementioned one the substance of which he 
summarizes in this statement, and here remember that it is 
the economist and not the physicist who is speaking. “It is 
the capital invested in machinery and the development of new 
processes which alone has made possible the increase in 
product per worker and the resulting gain in real wages and 
in general well being.” In other words, my words science 
and its applications are identical in their meaning with his 
word capital, and the scientist and the economist have dis- 
covered precisely the same truth and one of us has stated 
it in the language of physics, the other in that of economics. 

But however it is stated it represents a fundamental truth 
which every laborer and every employer in the United States 
ought in some way to be brought to understand for it shows 
scientifically that the common belief that the interests of 
labor are opposed to the interests of the employer is a funda- 
mental fallacy—as fundamental and as socially disastrous a 
fallacy as has ever cursed human society. How did such a 
fundamental error ever gain such currency? Largely through 
the influence of Karl Marx, the great inspirer of the class war, 
and to show the origin of his error I shall now briefly de- 
scribe the origin of a new scientific and economic frontier. 
The development of Gallillean and Newtonian mechanics 
and its amazing success in interpreting the observed facts of 
astronomy did not lead either of these master intellects into 
the error of assuming that they had found the key to the 
universe. Both of them recognized and stated clearly the 
limitations of their procedures. They made working hy- 
potheses and tested their usefulness in as many directions as 
they could without expanding them into general philosophies. 
But the smaller minds that came after them made the old, 
old mistake of the Greeks, and of the clerical mediaevalists 
and of many moderns as well, the mistake of setting up what 
are dogmatically asserted to be universally valid principles 
and laws. 

Thus arose the mechanistic or materalistic philosophy so 
prevalent in the 18th and 19th centuries, a philosophy 
which asserted that all phenomena can be interpreted in terms 
of the interaction of mass points which follow the Gallilean 
Newtonian laws of inertia and gravitation. When this is 
assumed merely as a working hypotheses for the sake of 
making new predictions to be in their turn rigorously sub- 
jected to new experimental tests the process is a scientific one, 
but when it is asserted as a general philosophy necessarily 
valid outside the range of phenomena for which it has been 
experimentally tested it is pure dogmatism. Scientists have 
been quite as guilty of such dogmatism as have philosophers 
and clerics. La Place, one of the greatest of French scien- 
tists of the 18th century, fell into this error and made state- 
ments which are now recognized as absurdly incorrect; for 
modern physics in the development of the quantum and rela- 
tivity theories has shown the fundamental falsity of ma- 
terialism defined as above. Of course this does not invali- 
date in the least the mechanical interpretation of the motions 
of celestial bodies or of any other group of phenomena for the 
interpretation of which the mechanical laws have been put 
to the experimental test and found to work. It is the gen- 
eralization outside the range of experimental test that rep- 
resents dogmatism. ‘The most pronounced and the most 
fundamentally wrong of all dogmatists was Karl Marx—a 
perfectly sincere man who adopted the materialistic philos- 
ophy of his times and made it the basis of his whole think- 
ing. Much greater minds than his had done so. But it has 
been the physicist, the same man whose experiments were re- 
sponsible for the development of the materialistic philosophy, 
whose further experiments have definitely demonstrated its 
limitations, indeed its falsity as a universally applicable prin- 


ciple. The materialism that grew out of the discovery of the 
mechanical laws was all right and is still all right as a work- 
ing hypothesis and it has proved itself one of the most use- 
ful hypothesis ever conceived but the great contribution of 
modern physics to thought has consisted in finding areas or 
zones of phenomena in which the old materialistic assump- 
tions do not work. Thus when velocities approach the ve- 
locity of light the principle of conservation of mass, the 
cornerstone of all materialism becomes invalid, and mass is 
experimentally found to vary with speed, or again in the 
study of quantum phenomena the machanical laws that had 
always been found to work beautifully in experiments deal- 
ing with large scale phenomena were experimentally found 
to break down in the field of microscopic or small scale phe- 
nomena. Following Marx’ materialistic philosophy today 
is altogether analagous to following Ulysses whether fore- 
cast based on the looks of the squirming entrails of freshly 
slain bullocks. 

Similarly at the time at which Marx wrote the experi- 
mental or checking method had not been developed in eco- 
nomics as it had in physics. In its essentials the scientific 
methods is the same in both fields but the techniques are 
different. In physics a few laboratory tests under controlled 
conditions may reveal the correctness or incorrectness of the 
working hypothesis in question but in economics long and 
elaborate statistical studies must be made in order to elimi- 
nate disturbing factors and thus obtain the controlled con- 
ditions. We are just beginning to have available through 
the Brookings Institute and other similar agencies a large 
amount of such definite, dependable, statistical knowledge 
in economics. Marx merely assumed that the interests of 
labor and capital were opposed and became the great preacher 
and exciter of the class war. 

We now know through such careful, statistical studies as 
I quoted in the aforementioned Forum article from Paul 
Douglas’ book entitled “Real Wages in the United States 
from 1890-1926” and such as Carl Snyder, in his article en- 
titled “Capital Supply and National Well Being” has 
pushed back through a period of more than 100 years that the 
standard of living of a country and the whole economic well 
being of a people rises in just the proportion in which capi- 
tal is used to provide the worker with tools which increase 
the total amount of goods and services which he produces, 
destroying capital means simply destroying the tools by which 
labor lives and supplies its own ever increasing wants. That 
the interests of labor and capital in the United States are 
one and inseparable is both a scientific and an economic fun- 
damental which should not be even debated any longer by 
those who are intelligent and informed in this field. And yet 
it is the subject which is being debated in high places and 
in low, the subject the misunderstanding of which is at this 
very moment reducing the standard of living of the people 
of the United States, diminishing our well being and even 
threatening to destroy our American system. 

Let us follow a little further the consequences of this one 
bit of economic knowledge which I have acquired by fol- 
lowing the scientific, jury method namely the knowledge 
that the total real wages or the living standard in a free 
country like the United States is determined solely by the 
total quantity of goods and services produced per worker. 
It means that all redistribution schemes are fallacious and 
result in lowering instead of raising the well being of a coun- 
try unless the suggested redistribution scheme indirectly as 
a result of its operation stimulates to a larger total produc- 
tion of goods and services or at least fails to reduce that total. 
To make the case concrete, the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce estimates our national income last year as 68 billion 
dollars and the average per capita income to all the 41 mil- 
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lion gainfully employed workers at just under $1,300. How 
one kind of redistribution of this income would work can be 
seen from the figures of the leading expert of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Mr. Kuznets (See Forum article) who 
shows that if one were to divide all the excess of income 
about $2,500 per family in the United States among all the 
families having less than $2,500 the average increase to the 
latter group would at the start be between $80 to $100 per 
year per family. This means that a $4 a day workman would 
get $4.36 a day provided and only provided that his produc- 
tivity remained unchanged. Actually can there be any 
thoughtful person who does not see that the move would 
destroy all the leadership and the brains and the enterprise 
which have made most of the income possible? If this is so 
it would simply be another case of killing the hen that lays 
the golden egg. 

But go so far toward equalitarianism as to try to reduce 
the income of the most supremely useful and able members 
of society, the men whose brains in enterprise, invention and 
management make and keep jobs for millions of their fellow- 
men, to reduce the incomes of the great philanthropists and 
artists and actors, and judges and physicians and inventors 
and engineers and writers and scientists—the men who sup- 
ply mankind’s greatest needs—to $200 a month for the support 
of themselves and their families is clearly so destructive of the 
interests and well being of the whole that one does not often 
hear it urged in this country. We are too conscious just now 
of the fact that this is essentially what Lenin tried to do in 
Russia with results so disastrous that it had to be abandoned 
to prevent universal starvation. 

Consider then a second type of redistribution which is 
more frequently urged. The foregoing figures of Mr. Kus- 
nets’ show that the great bulk of the income of the United 
States—more than 90 per cent of it—is already in the hands 
of families which live on $2,500 a year or less. Let us divide 
these into two groups, first the unskilled labor group whose 
wages yield them say from three to four dollars a day or 
from $700 to $1,300 a year per family, and the so-called 
skilled labor and middle class group whose income is from 
$1,300 te $2,500 a year. Let us assume that in the 
long run we can increase the national income by redistrib- 
uting the present national income between these two groups 
so that the unskilled labor gets a larger fraction of the 
whole and thus gains increased buying power. Do not 
overlook the fact that in order to give this group its in- 
creased buying power you must take away precisely the same 
buying power from the middle income group since this is the 
essence of a redistribution scheme. What is the necessary 
result of this process? Is not the middle group which has 
lost its buying power the very one which creates wants and 
distributes work in a socially useful way? Is it not the group 
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which by its industry and skill has already won its way out 
of the unskilled labor group, has shown that it has the ambi- 
tion to demand more and more of civilization’s goods and 
services, while as to the unskilled group—which includes for 
example, the Mexican who works one day and then loafs 
till his food supply gives out and then works another day— 
has not this unskilled group on the average a very much larger 
chance of wasting its increased pay in increased idleness or 
socially harmful activities and thus decreasing the total 
amount of goods and services produced, thereby continu- 
ously reducing the standard of living and the general well 
being? In a word does not the attempt to raise the standard 
of living by taking income from the middle group and giv- 
ing it to the unskilled labor group rest upon clearly and 
fundamentally fallacious reasoning? Is not the result neces- 
sarily precisely the opposite of that which is sought? 

I may not have covered all possible redistribution schemes 
in the foregoing, but have I not shown the utter fallacy of 
those usually urged? And I am at least ready to assert that 
all redistribution plans for raising the standard of living are 
either wholly fallacious or at least of complete insignificance 
in comparison with the historic scientific method by which 
the standard of living has actually been continuously raised 
in the past, namely, by continuously applying more and more 
science, or more and more capital as you prefer, to industry 
and thus supplying the worker with more and better tools 
that enable him in the same time to produce more goods and 
services. This is not only sound science, and sound economics, 
but sound Christianity. The method of robbing one group 
of people who through their industry and skill had become 
more prosperous and more wealthy than another group is 
exemplified in practically all the wars of history. It is a 
method which whether applied by military or industrial 
groups always destroys wealth instead of creating it. It is 
an old, old frontier which should have been long ago aban- 
doned. The newer method of science has historically shown 
itself extraordinarily effective. It is to create more wealth 
so that there may be more to distribute. 

The redistribution method was never preached by the 
Prince of Peace. No more profound economic truth has ever 
been uttered when He stated in the parable of the talents. 
“To him that hath (used his talent) shall be given and from 
him that hath not (used his talent) shall be taken away even 
that which he hath,” not because anybody wants to be unkind 
to him but merely because sloth and inefficiency necessarily 
breed more sloth and inefficiency, or in modern economic 
terms, a continually decreasing standard of living. The one 
way of increasing the standards of living is to apply more 
brains, more industry, more science, more capital to the pro- 
cess of production. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 26th Annual Meeting May 2-May 5, 1938, Washington, D. C. 


E ARE here today to discuss the question of the 
relationships between employer and employee. If I 
am able to convince anyone that there isn’t any 


specific program which will solve all of these problems, I 
shall feel that I have accomplished something. 


We discuss employer-employee relationships many times as 
if they were entirely different from other types of human 
relationship. All of us know that our human relationships 
are varied and varying; that no specific plan can be outlined 
that will teach people how to get along together. 
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If it were not so serious, it would be amusing to note in 
the discussions which we have had over the last few years, 
that we have considered this problem of employer-employee 
relationships as something new. There is not too much in the 
way of literature on the subject. However, one of the modern 
articles which I have read on the subject is in Chapter V 
of the Book of Exodus. We read there that Pharoah, the 
boss, in order to cut down expenses after suitable time studies 
had been made, said that the boys had to furnish their own 
straw to make bricks. Most of the straw apparently had been 
gathered by someone else and when they went out to get the 
straw, there was nothing left but stubble and the quality of 
the bricks deteriorated. There was some discussion, also, of 
a speed-up system and some reference was made to outside 
agitators. The sit-down strike had not come into vogue at 
that time so they had a walk-out and the Israelites walked 
across the Red Sea, and for the time being the incident 
was closed. 

It has been said so many times that now it is stale that in- 
dustry has not succeeded in selling itself to the American 
public; that had industry done as good a job in selling in- 
dustry as such as it has in selling the products of industry, we 
would stand much higher in public opinion. Although this 
has been said so many times, I still think we want to say it 
again and really take it to heart. 

It seems to me that there is only one way in which indus- 
try can ever hope to be successful in selling itself to the 
American public and that is through its own employees. If 
our employees do not know enough about the company to 
defend it when it is attacked, then we are in a bad way. On 
the other hand, there is very little use in telling the public 
about the virtues of a particular company, if the people who 
are most closely connected with it—namely, the employees— 
have a different viewpoint. 

Many times industry has spent money in attempting to tell 
the general public and the stockholders something about in- 
dustry, but are too busy to answer, or think that it is none 
of the employees’ business, if they ask questions about the 
very subjects that are being given out to impress the general 
public. It does not occur to most of us in dealing with 
groups of employees that each person is an individual. Many 
times we hear the question asked—what do the employees of 
industry think? A cross-section of the thinking of employees 
would be about the same as the thinking of the group who 
sit before me here in this room. 

There is one thing that we can be assured of and that is 
that every person wants something to be proud of; wants 
something he can boast about; wants to be identified with 
something in which he can take pride and satisfaction: The 
day has long since passed when we can consider our em- 
ployees merely as hired hands, and the day is here when we 
must consider our employees as a part of our organization and 
look on them exactly the same as we do any other group 
whom we are endeavoring to impress with the value of our 
company or our industry. 

What we must do is to stimulate confidence. How do you 
get the confidence of an individual? By giving him yours. 
So the place to start with employees is by expecting them to 
do their best, not their worst. If we expect the worst of 
anyone, we will usually get it, but if we have sufficient con- 
fidence in our employees to believe that they want to do their 
best, then that is what we will get. If we get ourselves into 
that frame of mind, then we will find that a lot of other 
things that will improve our relationship will flow naturally. 
Other foundation stones in\the building of a structure of 
mutual confidence are character, integrity and common, gar- 
den-variety honesty—and that means honesty in thinking as 
well as in dealings. 





On the assumption that we do not have the confidence be- 
tween employe and employer that I speak of, then is it not 
about time for us to devote some of our energy to ways and 
means of creating it? But don’t think for a moment that 
this can be done overnight. The whole background of your 
relationships with your employees needs a careful survey and 
study and then the application of good, sound, common sense. 
Some of the methods that might be applied in one situation 
would create suspicion in another. We see that such and 
such a plan worked in “A” company, and we use the entire 
plan in our company and then wonder why it doesn’t work. 

What is your background of relationships? Do your em- 
ployees have confidence in you? If not, why not? What has 
happened in the past that would indicate to them that you 
have not given them your confidence or that you are not 
worthy of theirs? Your relationships with your employees get 
right down to the plant and the relationship between the last 
foreman and the last supervisor on the job. Much more can 
be accomplished in building confidence in industry down in 
the departments where people work than can ever be done by 
passing resolutions in Chamber of Commerce meetings. 

Another thing that impresses me in the present situation is 
the fact that we are endeavoring to accomplish certain things 
by legislation that can never be accomplished in that way. 
You can no more legislate good human relationships than you 
can good domestic relationships. The difference between the 
two is that when a man and a wife get into a row, they do 
not have to live together. The labor legislation that we have 
on the statute books today only goes as far as determining 
who is going to fight with whom. In other words, we can 
conduct an election to determine who the parties to a con- 
flict are to be, if conflict is going to take place, but that is 
only the beginning of the job and not the end. I haven’t any 
quarrel with the proposition that employees should be given 
the opportunity to deal with employers through any organi- 
zation that they see fit. I think this is a sound, but the 
responsibility for the building up proper relationships is still 
resting with those groups after the groups have been deter- 
mined, and if both groups do not approach the matter on the 
basis of honesty and integrity with a realization of each other’s 
problems, then nothing but trouble can ensue. 

In this country today, we are being continually bombarded 
with dramatized incidents, due to the highly developed sys- 
tem of communication which we have. We are forming our 
conclusions about problems and people as a result of the 
attempt of the newspaper man and the radio commentator to 
dramatize certain situations. That is his job. That is his 
product. But those of us who have to form opinions and act 
and make decisions in complicated situations must realize that 
we must have more facts than are available either over the 
radio or in the newspapers. 

People get fixed ideas about an organization or an asso- 
ciation, and the mere mention of that organization or that 
association makes the hair rise on the back of somebody’s 
neck. To give you an illustration, someone rushes into a 
plant manager some day and says that the C. I. O. is going 
to have a meeting that night, and everyone gets excited and 
acts abnormally. Why? Is it not a fear complex that actu- 
ates us many times when we learn that our employees are 
going to be organized? If we have confidence in our em- 
ployees and they have confidence in us and they decide to 
join a labor organization, then should we not welcome that 
organization as another means of dealing with our employees? 
The question of what organization our employees wish to 
employ in dealing with us is not so important, in my mind, 
as the nature of the dealings. 

But what has been our experience over the last three or 
four years? We first faced a public opinion which evidently 
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was sufficiently strong to place on our statute books a law 
giving our employees the right to organize. I am not going 
to make any comments about the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, but we have it. The Act is upheld by the Supreme 
Court. Before the Act was passed in its present form and 
for the period following, a great impetus was given to the 
organization of labor unions. Can you imagine anything 
more susceptible to disorganization and chaos than a group 
of inexperienced organizers representing a large group of 
employees who have had no experience in labor unions, deal- 
ing with management entirely inexperienced in handling that 
kind of a situation? When we look at it in this way, we 
sometimes wonder that we have had so little trouble rather 
than that we have had so much. 

Our industries have been developed to their present high 
standards as a result of the best industrial management that 
any country has ever seen. The so-called labor problem has 
not reached in this country the proportions that it has in 
European countries. For a long period of years the in- 
dustrial employee in this country in many instances came 
from Europe and from an environment where the very best 
conditions were so much worse than any he could be sub- 
jected to in this country that he thought he had made several 
steps forward, and was not interested in organizing. 

The type of industrial employee that we have today is 
the product of our American educational system, and if our 
educatior ‘1 system is worthy of its name, it must teach youth 
to question everything until convinced by facts. With that 
much higher grade of intelligence than we had twenty-five 
or thirty years ago, it is imperative that industry recognize 
it and be sure that our employees are sufficiently informed so 
that. they may arrive at their own conclusions. If our em- 
ployees decide that the thing for them to do is to deal with 
their employer through a labor organization, why should we 
get excited about it? It all gets back to one point—what are 
our relationships with our employees? How many of us 
know what those relationships are? How many things do 
we have in our plants that we don’t know anything about? 
What really is going on down there among our superintend- 
ents and foremen? If our background of relationships in 
the past has been good, then our relationships with organized 
labor, when our employees are organized, are apt to reflect 
the previous conditions. 

Another thing I think we should be a bit realistic about is 
what our relationships with organized labor have been in 
this country in the past. True, certain industries have been 
organized; organized labor has been tolerated when it was 
strong enough to hold its own; not tolerated or recognized 
when not strong enough. In other words, have we ever 





really dealt with organized labor? Have we ever thought 
that there might be benefits to industry through dealing with 
organized labor? Do we today want to deal with organized 
labor? Well, let’s make up our minds, that whether we want 
to or not, we are going to deal with organized labor to a 
much greater extent in the future than we have in the past. 
If we want to be realistic about this thing, why don’t we, 
instead of getting our impressions about organized labor 
leaders from others and having them get their impressions 
of us from other sources, sit down together and discuss our 
mutual problems, realizing that there will always be sub- 
stantial differences of opinion. But if we could, over the 
period of the next two or three years, succeed in reducing the 
area of conflict which now seems to exist, that would be a 
real accomplishment. 

Let us approach this organized labor problem on the same 
basis that was previously mentioned as an approach to the 
employer-employee problem, and not go into these situations 
thinking the worst of the other fellow, but rather expecting 
him to be constructive and cooperative rather than destructive 
and non-cooperative. I know that we are going to have a 
long, hard row to convince each other of our sincerity of 
purpose, but it can be done. Let us stop dealing with these 
relationships on the basis of our emotions, bias and prejudice. 
Let us deal with them on the basis of principles. We will 
meet with many discouraging situations, but it is not too 
early and I don’t believe it is too late to at least make a start 
along the road to better relationships between employers and 
employees and between industry and organized labor. Let us 
stop calling names. Let us begin to realize, if we don’t al- 
ready know it, that the salvation of our whole industrial 
system lies in better coordination and better cooperation 
among the various factors which help to make it up. 

We deplore the way in which industry is hampered by in- 
flexible provisions which are imposed upon it by legislation. 
If history repeats itself, it is only a matter of time before the 
political forces will attempt to place shackles on organized 
labor and labor generally. If industry persists in its attempt 
to put handcuffs and leg irons on organized labor, and or- 
ganized labor goes along with the politicians to put more 
shackles on industry, some of these days we will both find 
ourselves where neither one of us can do anything but 
spit at each other and the politician will stand by and laugh 
at both of us. 

Isn’t it about time that organized labor and industry sat 
down together to discuss their mutual problems, and then 
tell their representatives in Congress what they both believe 
would be for the best interests of our country. 


Defenses Against Propaganda 


HISTORY IS A MIRROR 


By JAMES BRYANT CONANT, President of Harvard University 
Delivered over WABC Radio Station, May 27, 1938 


SUPPOSE there are very few people outside of the 
institutions for the feeble-minded who would admit 
that their chief desire in life was to be a complacent 
victim of propaganda. Every morning most of us “start the 
day right” by remarking to our subconscious selves, I am 
educated and wise, I am propaganda-proof; only the igno- 
rant succumb.” By evening, if our conscious selves are in 


an honest mood, the assessment of the day’s damages may 
indicate that our defenses were not as strong as we had im- 
agined. The general opinion of present day observers seems 
to be that the propaganda bombardment is increasing in in- 
tensity and will continue to increase for some years to come. 
Where is the average citizen to find shelter? Or, to shift 
the metaphor abruptly, by what process can each one of us 
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develop relative immunity to this devastating epidemic of 
modern times, this plague of misused words which descends 
upon us? 

The correct use of the word propaganda, I believe, is to 
describe “any concerted movement for the propagation of a 
particular doctrine.” The phenomenon is old; indeed, the 
word itself has a respectable antiquity. But modern condi- 
tions and above all modern inventions have given the propa- 
gandist a scope and power hardly to have been imagined by 
his professional ancestors of a century ago. The never-failing 
ingenuity of the human race has risen to the challenge of 
the times, and the methods of propagation of particular doc- 
trines have been modified to keep the art abreast of other 
advances in civilization. Certain of the means employed 
now as always are fair, others foul. I suppose that we are 
inclined to think that the latter are much fouler now than 
in former times, but that is open to debate. Perhaps what 
has really altered is the frequency with which an average in- 
dividual is subjected to attack. It is this increase in the fre- 
quency of bombardment that makes the matter of defense 
one of such great urgency. 

One approach to the subject is to attempt to distinguish 
sharply between relatively honest and clearly dishonest propa- 
ganda. As rational human beings we boast an open mind 
and are quite willing to be persuaded by argument; but even 
the most tolerant among us object to be cheated. We can 
take no exception to the methods of straight forward debate, 
although the arguments may be a part of a “concerted move- 
ment to propagate a particular doctrine” which we consider 
most pernicious. This is a free country and all subjects are 
open to discussion. But lies and rank appeals to our worst 
passions are quite another matter, we are apt to feel. Here 
is a case of dishonest propaganda, we may say, and as such 
should be fought with any legitimate weapon. Yet the line 
is not easy to draw. The most scrupulous debater does not 
consider it necessary to enrage his audience by offensive 
language, or to prejudice his side of the case by unnecessarily 
arousing the hostile emotions of the man he would convert. 
And when it comes to misrepresentation, let him who has 
never committed an error cast the first stone. I am not an 
apologist for conscious lying in public or elsewhere, nor an 
unkindly critic of facts carefully stated and impartially an- 
alyzed. Yet I am skeptical of a line of defense against propa- 
ganda that rests too heavily on the distinction between good 
and bad methods employed to accomplish a given end. 

A moment ago I referred to the fact that most people 
pride themselves on being reasonable individuals subject to 
the effects of argument, but impervious to a campaign based 
on emotional irritants and lies. I should like to suggest that 
this particular aspect of universal vanity provides the best 
opening for the propagandist of our day. Indeed, it might 
be argued that the modern educated man is more susceptible 
in this quarter than his ancestors ; surely the spread of literacy 
among the population has made possible an appeal to reason 
greater in volume, at all events, than ever before. And here 
it seems to me is the danger spot in the present situation. An 
appeal to reason that is in reality an appeal to unreason has 
a poisonous effect on an individual and on society. The 
venom works in two ways: in the first place, it deadens the 
brain so that in time no really rational decisions are pos- 
sible; secondly, if the victim recovers from an attack and 
realizes he has been deluded, his reactions are anti-social 
and destructive. Losing is never a pleasant business even to 
a professional gambler, but those who have lost through be- 
ing cheated, when they discover the fraud are apt to resort 
to violence. The wave of anti-intellectualism that is passing 
round the world is exactly analogous to a vigorous anti- 
gambling campaign launched by an indignant group after 


being “cleaned out” by a card-sharper. It seems to me we 
need to fortify ourselves against the so-called appeals to 
reason which in reality are appeals to unreason if we are 
to come through unscarred. 

To my mind there is little hope in building defenses 
against propaganda by becoming an amateur specialist, if | 
may use this phrase. No educator, I suppose, is allowed to 
quote with approval the line “a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” but anyone except a professional educator knows full 
well that a little learning may be a dangerous thing. At the 
risk of being considered a heretic, I venture the opinion that 
as citizens we are supposed to make far too many rational 
decisions on matters of public policy. By this 1 mean not 
only at the polls as voters, or through answering endless 
questionnaires to show the trend of public opinion, but in 
various groups, be they mutual benefit organizations, local 
clubs or boards of directors. Some propragandists would fain 
have us believe we can make logical and informed judgments 
when in reality they are cynically playing on our emotions. 
They would make it appear that we have all the facts in 
a given case when all but a fraction have been supressed. 
They would make us believe that by a few hours of study we 
know enough to decide on complicated technical problems. 
The propagandists do all they can to undermine the work of 
the conscientious educator. Against such methods, experience 
of human nature and an independent humility are the best 
defenses. Vanity badly armed with partial knowledge is sure 
to be overthrown. 

In a democracy public opinion must decide on general 
objectives but the detailed moves must be planned by those 
to whom society has delegated power. The town meeting 
had its place in the evolution of popular government, but the 
method has been pushed much too far. A board of directors 
of a telephone company if composed of amateur physicists 
who attempted to make technical decisions would soon be 
in trouble. On the other hand, a board composed of men 
of experience who could visualize the broad policy of a com- 
pany and then choose the technical men to carry it out is 
more likely to succeed. 

In support of my position I may call as a witness a political 
scientist, Professor Holcombe. As he has pointed out, it was 
formerly believed in many quarters that “it was necessary to 
teach everybody the duties of each public office and give the 
whole body of the people all the information about public 
affairs that might be proper for passing judgment upon all 
the office holders. . . . Public opinion, it was believed, must 
know everything and be capable of deciding everything... . 
This has become an impossible task. . . . Statesmanship is 
a profession which in the new democracy not every citizen 
need try to practice. It is enough if the general body of 
citizens are competent to pass judgment upon the statesman.” 
To this end Professor Holcombe suggests that everyone 
should be taught the fundamental principles of American 
constitutional government, but not the details. He should be 
further made acquainted with the psychology of public opinion 
and the methods of manipulating this opinion commonly em- 
ployed. He should be taught the importance of due process 
of law and above all the meaning of justice and liberty under 
the American constitution. 

But how are these broad principles to be taught? By 
courses in civics early in the schools? Perhaps, but though 
certain information may be acquired in this way the coating 
is often very thin. By studying political science in college? 
For those with a certain bent of mind and the desire to dig 
deep into this subject, yes. But for many others I suggest 
another method—the study of American history; no mere 
memorizing of dates and names, but a mature study of the 
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problems of the past. For certain types of individuals I am 
inclined to believe the fundamental understanding of the 
nature of the American system of government can best be 
obtained by the historical approach. By considering the pros 
and cons of the historic debates of previous generations, a 
student can exercise his own judgment on matters of political 
importance relatively unhampered by the propagandist. And 
this process of reconstructing the past and fighting over the 
battles of our ancestors is a never-ending one. A course or 
two in college is only the beginning; historical study for all 
who can read is a study which can be kept up in spare mo- 
ments even during a busy life. It is an education which ends 
only with death itself. 

By a deep immersion in our own cultural history—the 
political, social, scientific and literary history of this country 
—lI believe an “education for citizenship” can be achieved. 
But the phrase is, perhaps, deceptive. The citizens of a free 
democratic country are independent individuals. An education 
which equips each man to lead a free and healthy emotional 
life would seem to me to lead to the best type of citizenship. 
To this end I believe we must emphasize not only more 
mature study and discussion of the political problems of the 
past, but also more appreciation of the cultural forces which 
have shaped our history. An intelligent and critical study of 
great literature is as essential to a training for citizenship as 
a study of the principles of government. An appreciation of 
the history of the emotional life of a people as expressed 
throught art, literature and religion is as important as a 
knowledge of affairs of state. We must resist the demand for 
a study of the contemporary which is a dangerous short cut 
to the solution of current problems. 

To illustrate what I have in mind, let me quote a state- 
ment of Julian Huxley: “History is a mirror in which we 
may see ourselves,” he writes, “and not only our exteriors, 
as in a common glass, but if we choose, our more real selves, 
stripped of trappings, and set on an enduring state. What 
we thought novel in our time is seen as old; our distresses 
that we so magnified, dwindle when we see the ages,. inheri- 
tance of pain; our very errors appear as the necessary tenta- 
tives of truth, and no longer hang so heavy on our necks; 
and in passionless and understanding contemplation of the 
world’s unrolling, we may attain to one of the privileges of 
the gods. That is why history, the least valuable of diciplines 
when unintelligently studied, comes to hold premier place 
when the fullness of the mind is playing upon it.” 

“Our more real selves, stripped of trappings, and set on 
an enduring stage,” in short, a long-range objective view of 
the welter of the present—that is the vision given to the 
truly wise. And wisdom comes from experience. The most 
enriching experience is, of course, that directly obtained, but 
life is short and a single individual’s groove all too narrow. 
Vicariously, however, every educated person may continue 
to enrich himself by the study of history throughout his life. 
Even in a busy career there is time for reading, once the 
habits acquired. I do not refer to the casual skimming of 
books about books. World histories in two volumes undoubt- 
edly have their places in the scheme of things, but it is an 
entirely different type of study that I am setting up as an 
ideal. What we need to do is to stimulate as many young 
people as possible to soak themselves in the history, biography 


and literature of our past. The reading should be in a period 
rather than about it. There is more real education in obtain- 
ing a deep insight into the American scene at the end of the 
eighteenth century than in knowing superficially the whole 
history of this republic. If one feels that he could return to the 
America of 1790 and talk intelligently with Washington and 
Hamilton, or Jefferson, or Adams about their problems, one 
has _— a rich background of experience vicariously ob- 
tained. 

Historical knowledge if widely diffused facilitate the com- 
munication of ideas and emotions between individuals. In 
conversation and in writing about all but the most technical 
subjects it is impossible to spell out the exact meaning we 
wish to convey. We must to some extent employ symbols for 
our thoughts, figures of speech to communicate the force of 
our emotions, analogies to illustrate our arguments. Within 
a group which has a common cultural background all this is 
relatively easy. In a heterogeneous group, however, such 
illogical communications as that which comprises the bulk of 
everyday intercourse becomes more difficult. There are no 
common points of reference, allusions significant to one are 
quite lost on another, the emotional implications of words are 
far from uniform; confusion and irration may result. This is 
a familiar phenomenon when the citizens of two nations try 
to communicate under the stress of international complica- 
tions. All who remember the terrible years of 1914 to 1918 
will think of many examples, of -which the much-debated real 
meaning of “Deutschland, Deutschland uber alles” is only 
one. Sometimes we fail to realize that similar misunder- 
standings can arise within a country like this where even the 
most highly educated have no rich mine of traditional wisdom 
to share in common—a rich, deep mine, not a superficial 
acquaintance with dates, battles and heroes. This is an ideal 
which requires much study to realize. But even an approach 
to such an ideal would benefit all who seek defenses against 
propaganda. 

Free interpretation of history at the mature level, not 
indoctrination of children, is surely what is desired in a 
democracy. If a layman may express an opinion, it seems to 
me that the younger the student of history, the greater danger 
there is of spelling the subject mythology. While I am quite 
willing to subscribe to the theory that each generation writes 
its own history of the past, I maintain there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between the study of American history at 
the age of eleven and at twenty. There is all the difference 
in the world between reading even the two best histories writ- 
ten (one to the “right” and one to the “left”) and really 
digging into some period. It is only the latter process which 
has cultural value. It is only by coming to understand, to 
some degree at least, the men of a former age, their successes 
and failures, their joys and griefs, their delusions and their 
prophetic visions, that one gains broad experience. In the 
words of a scholar of three centuries ago, ““The neglect or 
only vulgar regard of the fruitful and precious part of antiq- 
uity, which gives necessarie light to the Present in matters 
of State, Law, History and the Understanding of good 
authors, is but preferring that kind of Ignorant Infancie 
which our short life alone allows us, before the many ages 
of former experience which may so accumulate years to us, 
as if we had lived even from the beginning of Time.” 
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